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SOUTH AFRICAN REMINISCENCES. 


BY SIR JOHN ROBINSON, K.O.M.G., LATE PREMIER OF NATAL. 


ITI. 
THE VOPRTREKEDRS. 


The time was a summer night in 
January, 1851. The place was the stony 
brow of a long tabletopped hill or 
plateau, overlooking the broad sweep 
of the Natalian coastlands, a wilder- 
ness of grassy slope and bush-clad val- 
ley, stretching to where, ten miles 
away, and fifteen hundred _ feet 
below, the dazzling Indian Sea 
closed the outlook. At that hour, 
however, only the stars and the dim 
outlines of the adjacent hills were 
visible. No dwelling-place was in 
view, but a roughly-tented African 
wagon, scotched from rolling backward 
by blocks of stone under the hinder 
wheels, represented the resting-place 
of its inmates. They were three—a 
young English girl and her brother, a 
boy of twelve, travelling from Durban 
to Maritzburg in the care of a rough 
English-speaking colonist, who both 
owned and drove the wagon, and who 
had graciously consented, on payment 
of a few shillings, to carry them by 
what was then the only means of con- 
veyance between the seaport and the 
capital. Horses they had none. Light 
though the load was, the “span” of 


fourteen oxen had failed to drag the 
cumbrous vehicle over the stones which 
encumbered the steep and rutty track, 
and, as darkness fell, the easy-minded 
proprietor decided to remain perched 
up on the hill crest for the night. The 
situation was, om seemed, somewhat 
precarious, for had the stones under the 
wheels given way, the wagon must 
have rolled backward and downward 
to destruction; but South African life 
in those days was rich in such risks and 
possibilities, and the young travellers, 
rolled in their blankets inside the 
wagon, slept not the less soundly than 
did their hardy guardian underneath it. 
There were no sounds to disturb their 
rest except the occasional bark of a 
prowling hyena, or the drone of a na- 
tive chant from a distant kraal. 

That night’s experience was the coun- 
terpart of several others during the 
week’s journey that ensued. For, after 
the murmuring oxen, refreshed by their 
rest and goaded by the merciless 
lashes of the driver, had managed to 
drag the wagon on to a safer halting- 
place, by the side of a friendly clump 
of brushwood, they, in their turn, dis- 
appeared amongst the neighboring 
gorges, only to be recovered after a 
two-days’ search. Then came rain, 


which made the rough roads—falsely 
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so-called—impassable for three days 
more. Time dragged very wearily 
during these compulsory delays. Books 
there were none. An old newspaper, 
found in the “wagon chest,” had been 
read more than once from the first line 
to the last. The uncouth but good- 
hearted driver, however, sought to en- 
liven his young companions by stories 
from the past—his own past—which, 
in its way, had been as fruitful in 
stirring incident as any novel of Scott 
or Fenimore Cooper. It was there, 
from his lips, that I first heard of the 
experiences of the Voertrekkers. 

John Tosen was an Afrikander of 
mixed birth. His father had been Eng- 
lish—an old soldier, I fancy—his mother 
Dutch. His accent was that of a Cock- 
ney; he had read one book in his life, 
and was ever quoting it: “The Wicar,” 
as he pronounced it, “of Wakefield.” 
Short, hirsute, and insignificant, he was 
not lacking either in-pluck or indepen- 
dence. He deemed himself socially the 
equal of anybody, and spoke with bit- 
ter disdain of the lofty pretensions and 
affectations of “them emigrants,” the 
poor folk who were then pouring into 
the country. He “couldn’t abide those 
stuck-up snobs who turned up their 
noses at men who were their betters,” 
albeit dressed in moleskins and veld- 
schoens. “Reel ladies” put on no airs, 
and he cited with high commendation 
the wife and sister of an eminent gov- 
ernment official who had lately trav- 
elled to Durban with him. It was from 
him that I learnt, while crouching out 
of the rain, the story of the Bushman’s 
River massacres, which were then an 
episode of only twelve years old. It 
seemed ancient history to my boyish 
mind, though some of the survivors of 
the tragedy were still little more than 
children. The story, as yet, had not 


been told in England, and to this day 
its ghastly incidents are little known 
outside South Africa. There, however, 
they are household legends in many a 
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Boer family, and they shed a lurid light 
upon subsequent and now pending 
events. John Tosen’s tale, as told me 
at that time, has been confirmed in all 
its main details by officially-authenti- 
cated documents, and a moving narra- 
tive it is. 

Much has been written and printed 
concerning the expatriation of the Cape 
Boer farmers in the years 1835-37, but 
the genesis of that movement cannot, 
I think, be better described than it was 
by Mrs. Anna Elizabeth Steenekamp, 
in the record that was published in the 
“Cape Monthly Magazine” for Septem- 
ber, 1876. The writer was a niece of 
the great and gallant Boer leader, Piet 
Retief. 

“The reasons for which we abandoned 
our lands and homesteads, our country 
and kindred, were the following:— 

“1. The continual depredations and 
robberies of the Kaffirs, and their arro- 
gance and overbearing conduct, and the 
fact that, in spite of the fine promises 
made to us by our government, we 
nevertheless received no compensation 
for the property of which we were de- 
spoiled. 

“2. The shameful and unjust pro- 
ceedings with reference to the freedom 
of our slaves; and yet it is not so much 
their freedom that drove us to such 
lengths, as their being placed on an 
equal footing with the Christians, con- 
trary to the laws of God and the natur- 
al distinction of race and religion, so 
that it was intolerable for any decent 
Christian to bow down beneath such a 
yoke; wherefore we rather withdrew in 
order thus to preserve our doctrines in 
purity.” 

These simple but honest admissions 
on the part of the pious-minded old 
Dutch lady who made them, suffice to 
show how irreconcilable are the two 
standpoints: that of the British states- 
man and the British citizen, to whom 
the mere thought of slavery in any 
form is abhorrent, and that of the 
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South African trek-Boer, to whom a 
black skin was the badge of bondage, 
and the inferiority of the black man a 
eanon of religious belief. The whole 
history of South Africa during sixty 
years has been moulded by this differ- 
ence. The Boers not only regarded the 
blacks as an inferior race, but they 
treated them as such. Not with the 
atrocious cruelty falsely imputed to 
them by censorious philanthropists, but 
with a parental stringency which too 
often gave color to the slanders of their 
traducers. These calumnies, accepted 
by British governors and repeated in 
official documents, added bitterness to 
the more substantial wrongs of which 
(Mrs. Steenekamp complained. Unable 
to obtain redress for the losses suffered 
through native depredations, debarred 
from exacting reparation in their own 
way, cheated, as they considered, out 
of adequate compensation for the lib- 
erated slaves, continually feeling the 
pressure of new restrictions and obli- 
gations, they lent a ready ear to the 
stories that reached them of vast pas- 
turelands and rich wildernesses in the 
they might find new 
and rule 

round 
and in 


north, where 
homes and fuller freedom, 
themselves—and the natives 
them—under their own laws 
their own way. 

Of the adventures which befell the 
emigrants in their quest of freedom, a 
properly pictorial account has yet to 
be written. Their experiences embody 
all the materials of an epic. No one 
who reads the published records of 
them can doubt the courage, the simple 
faith, or the natural resourcefulness of 
the pious and sturdy pioneers. That 
these qualities were tempered by an 
innate distrust of the black man was, 
under the circumstances, not unnat- 
ural. Though the perils of the wilder- 
ness they had to encounter were such 
as to test their endurance to the utter- 
most, their chief and constant cause of 
anxiety was the treacherous savage. 
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Though their wish in setting out was 
to remain at peace with the tribes 
around them, the hostility they met soon 
put an end to any hope of peaceful ad- 
vance through the territories traversed. 
Their original purpose was to settle in 
the neighborhood of Delagoa Bay, but 
the accounts which reached them of 
the deadly climate in that country led 
them to turn their faces towards the 
nearer and more attractive region to 
the southward, now known as Natal. 
A small colony of Englishmen, some 
fifty in number, had for years been lo- 
cated at the port, but the country in- 
land, devastated and depopulated by 
the Zulu tyrant, Chaka, was unoccu- 
pied, and the emigrants determined to 
pitch their tents and establish them- 
selves permanently there. 

This is not the time or the place to 
review the circumstances that attend- 
ed the early settlement of Natal by 
both Boers and British. It must suffice 
to say that after all sorts of sufferings 
and adventures, the emigrants, in 1838, 
passed down the eastern slopes of the 
Drakenberg to the meadowy hills be- 
low, and encamped along the banks of 
the Tugela River and its affluents, be- 
tween the present—and now historically 
famous—townships of Colenso and Est- 
court. The country, as first seen by 
them, offered a refreshing contrast to 
the bare and arid plains of the interior. 
Its widespread basking hills were 
clothed with long or crisp grass, and 
the many winding be- 
tween them were dotted about with the 
fragrant mimosa, which there grows to 
a greater height than elsewhere. Along 
the beds of the streams thicker vege- 
tation nestles. The southern and west- 
ern outlooks—free and open—were 
closed by the distant ramparts of the 
great mountain range that bisects East 
Africa from end to end. The view of 
this region as you approach it from the 
coast, whether suffused with the 
dreamy haze-glow of evening, or clari- 


watercourses 
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fied by the sparkling atmosphere of 
morning, reminds you of a picture by 
Claude or Turner, and may well have 
captivated the fancy and appeased the 
longings of the weary wanderers in 
their search for a new home. To them 
this, indeed, seemed a Promised Land, 
an abode of peace and contentment, 
where, unvexed by tyrannic govern- 
ments, they might live literally under 
their own vines and fig-trees, as the 
patriarchs did of yore. 

Not long, however, was Arcadia to 
be enjoyed. One of the first steps tak- 
en by the emigrants was to secure, as 
far as they could do so, a possessory 
title to the country. They commis- 
sioned one of their leaders, Piet Retief, 
a man of singular capacity and charac- 
ter, to visit Dingaan, Chaka’s succes- 
sor in the sovereignty of the Zulus, 
rightly styled a “monster,” with all 
the ferocity of his predecessor, but with 
none of his savage kingliness, and to 
establish with him relations of amity 
and concord. Taking with him an 
armed and mounted party, Retief ap- 
proached the king, and after much par- 
ley he gave the wily savage the most 
effective guarantee of his good faith 
by rescuing from the clutches of a 
neighboring chieftain about 7,000 head 
of cattle of which he, the king, had 
been despoiled. A few weeks later, 
having during the interval visited 
and propitiated the English  set- 
tlement at the seaport, Retief, with 
an escort of about sixty followers, 
returned to Dingaan’s great kraal and 
obtained from him, in return for the 
service he had rendered, a document 
ceding to him and his countrymen “the 
place called Port Natal, together with 
all the land annexed, that is to say, 
from Tugela to the Umzimvubu River 
westward, and from the sea to the 
north, as far as the land may be useful 
and in my possession.” This document, 
which is dated February 4, 1838, is 
now in the archives at Pretoria. Its 
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practical value, however, as an act of 
cession, was destroyed by the immedi- 
ate sequel. Three days later the king 
invited his visitors to see him in his 
kraal, where he assured them of his 
desire that the farmers “should come 
and possess the land he had given 
them.” He wished them a pleasant 
journey, and he asked them to sit down 
and drink native beer, as a parting cup. 
Unversed as yet in the arts of Zulu 
treachery, the farmers accepted the in- 
vitation. We are told that “after drink- 
ing some beer together, Dingaan or- 
dered his troops to amuse the farmers 
by dancing and singing, which they 
immediately commenced doing. The 
farmers had not been sitting longer 
than a quarter of an hour, when Din- 
gaan called out, ‘Seize them!’ upon 
which an overwhelming rush was made 
upon the party before they could get 
on their feet. They were then ‘dragged 
with their feet trailing on the ground, 
each man being held by as many 
Zulus as could get at him, from the 
presence of Dingaan, who still contin- 
ued sitting and calling out, ‘Bulala 
amatakati!’ (Kill the witches.) He 
then said, ‘Take the liver and the heart 
of the king of the farmers and place 
them in the road of the farmers,’ who 
were then all clubbed to death, Retief 
being held and forced to witness the 
death of his comrades before they de- 
spatched him.” 

It is for jurists to determine what 
validity could attach to a deed of ces- 
sion signed under such circumstances. 
That it in no sense expressed the wish or 
will of the grantor was proved by the 
bloody act of cancellation. So far from 
being desirous to encourage the settle- 
ment of the farmers, or even to toler- 
ate their existence, within two hours 
of the massacre Dingaan gave orders 
to his impi to set off and destroy the 
wives and children of the murdered 
farmers left behind on the Tugela. And 
shouting out, “We will go and kill the 
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white dogs!” the bloodthirsty warriors 
rushed off on their cowardly mission. 
And thoroughly they accomplished it. 
With the same noiseless celerity which 
marked, forty years later, so many 
swift attacks on British camps and 
garrisons, the Zulus swept across the 
broad uplands of the Buffalo, and 
through the broken defiles of the Tugela 
Valley, to the unsuspecting bivouacs 
of the Boers. Heedless of treachery 
and danger, they had broken up into 
detached parties, and were camped out 
in nooks and sylvan resting-places, con- 
fidently awaiting the return of their 
representatives. Let one of them tell 
the tale as it is recorded in Bird’s “An- 
nals of Natal” :— 


We had remained behind with the 
women and children under the Drak- 
ensberg, along the Blaauwkrantz and 
Bushman’s River—not in a camp 
(laager), but in little bivouacs of three 
or four wagons each, every family 
separately, all along the course of the 
Blaauwkrantz downwards. We were 
in tranquil security, for there was 
peace; and as Retief had recovered the 
cattle belonging to Dingaan’s people, 
we could hardly imagine that matters 
would not all go right. This Dingaan 
knew; and, in order to come upon us 
unawares, immediately after the mur- 
der of Retief and his sixty men, he 
sent a Zulu commando to fall upon us 
by night. Blaauwkrantz is between 
Ladysmith and Weenen, towards the 
sea. 

The first assault of the Zulus was on 
Barend Johannes Liebenberg’s bivouac, 
the second on that of Wynand Fred- 
erick Bezuidenhout (my father). Each 
stood with its cattle separately, no 
camp (laager). 

Of the Liebenbergs, four sons came 
forward; who, together with young 
Biggar, went to meet the Kaffirs. All 
the other Liebenbergs were murdered. 
Young Biggar was an English bastard 
from Port Natal. He and the Zulus 
understood each other; and he must 
have acted treacherously, for he went 
among the Zulus without receiving any 
molestation from them. When Van 
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Vooren, who was Liebenberg’s son-in- 
law, and was in his bivouac, saw this, 
he shot at Biggar, breaking his arm. 
Upon this Biggar said, “Uncle, you 
have shot off my arm!” Van Vooren 
said, “What, then, are you seeking 
among the Kaffirs?” And then he shot 
Biggar, and killed him. Liebenberg’s 
bivouac was the lowest down along 
the Blaauwkrantz Kloof, and was thus 
first attacked. 

The second attack was on Adriaan 
Js. Rossouw, who was murdered with 
his wife and four children. We found 
two children, badly wounded, on the 
following day, but they were still alive. 
Elizabeth Johanna Rossouw had six- 
teen wounds, and died next day. 
Adriaan Johannes Rossouw, son of 
Adriaan, had_ thirty-two assegai 
wounds, and escaped with life. He 
lived on my farm till his eighteenth 
year (he was my sister’s child), and 
then died of one of the wounds, which 
had never completely healed. It was a 
wound which he had received under 
the breast, and it had penetrated 
through the shoulderblade. The film 
of the stomach remained always ex- 
posed, and when he breathed one could 
see the film open. The third attack 
was on my father’s bivouac, consisting 
of five wagons and three skin tents; 
and there were three men with it, 
namely, my father, Roelof Botha (my 
brother-in-law), and myself. 

An even more piteous narrative is 
that given by Mrs. Steenekamp—Re- 
tief’s niece—from whom I have already 
quoted:—“On the 17th of February the 
Kaffirs attacked us also. Oh! dreadful, 
dreadful night! wherein so much mar- 
tyred blood was shed, and two hundred 
innocent children, ninety-five women, 
and thirty-three men were slain and 
hurled into an awful eternity by the 
assegais of those bloodthirsty heathens. 
Excluding the servants, the number was 
over four hundred souls. Oh! it was 
unbearable for flesh and blood to be- 
hold the frightful spectacle the follow- 
ing morning. In one wagon were found 
fifty dead, and blood flowed from 
the seam of the tent sail down to the 
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lowest. Ah! how awful it was to look 
upon all those dead and wounded. I 
must also tell you, my dear children, 
how it was that the Kaffirs could so 
easily perpetrate the massacre that 
night. It was on account of disobedi- 
ence and imprudence; the greater por- 
tion of the people were on the mission 
and others engaged in buffalo-hunting; 
others, moreover, were on the road to 
the Drakenberg, to assist their fam- 
ilies in coming down, so that the Kaffirs 
found the women and children quite 
alone and sleeping peacefully. . . . The 
Commandant had the dead buried and 
the wounded attended to. On all sides 
one saw tears flowing and heard people 
weeping by the plundered wagons, 
painted with blood; tents and beds 
torn to shreds; pregnant women and 
little children had to walk for hours 
together, bearing the signs of their 
heavy flight. Oh, how weary and fa- 
tigued were those women and children. 
... When the women came up to us 
they fell upon their knees and thanked 
God for their deliverance from the 
hands of the cruel tyrant. In our en- 
campment there was nothing but lam- 


entation and weeping.” The district 
in which these scenes were enacted 


was called and still bears the name of 
“Weenen,” or weeping, and it is therein 
that yet heavier 
thank God, not among the weak and 
helpless—has been witnessed during the 


carnage—though, 


last few weeks. 

The butchery so vividly depicted by 
Mrs. Steenekamp by no means closed 
the tale of Zulu ferocity. Further on 
she says: “On the 10th of August we 
were again attacked by the Kaffirs at 
Bushman’s River. Their bands were 
stretched out by thousands as far as 
the eye could see. It was a terrible 
sight to witness. I cannot describe 
their number, for one would have 
thought that entire heathendom had 
gathered together to destroy us. But 


thanks and praise are due to the Lord 
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who so wonderfully has rescued us 
out of the hands of our numberiess and 
bloodthirsty foes, and granted us the 
victory. Their foremost band wore the 
clothes and had the guns of the killed, 
and swarmed down upon us, whilst the 
others surrounded us. Our number of 
fighting men was considerably dimin- 
ished, for a portion was with Maritz 
at Tugela, and another portion had 
gone ahead to Port Natal, so that our 
strength consisted of only two field 
commandants and two field cornets 
with their men.” They, nevertheless, 
succeeded in routing the savage hordes, 
who retired discomfited beyond the 
Tugela. 

It was of these tragical incidents 
that I first heard from the lips of John 
Tosen, as we travelled in his wagon to 
Maritzburg thirteen years after their 
occurrence. He had witnessed them 
while still a lad in his teens. He told us 
of the morning’s shock when the un- 
suspecting denizens of the camp were 
startled out of their sleep by the fierce 
Zulu war cry. He described the vain 
and pitiful attempts of women and 
children to shelter themselves in and 
under wagons from the spears of the 
furious savages. He gave us thrilling 
instances of marvellous escapes; one 
Boer girl of thirteen, though stabbed in 
twenty places, lived to a green old age, 
the head of three generations. Even 
more stirring was his story of the later 
engagement when, with a small carron- 
ade loaded with nails and bullets, the 
farmers kept thousands of Zulus at 
bay, as they strove with linked hands 
to cross the Bushman’s River. That 
was probably the Boers’ first essay in 
the art of field gunnery, in which, with 
ordnance from Creusot, they are now 
so proficient. 

The natural instinct of the Cape 
Dutchman—and all the emigrant farm- 
ers came within that category—for bor- 
der warfare was more signally demon- 
strated later in the year. Rightly con- 




















vinced that there could be no assured 
peace or security as long as Dingaan 
held power over the Zulus, the farmers 
decided to try conclusions with him by 
an expedition, the avowed object of 
which was revenge and reparation. Mr. 
Andries Pretorious, who became after- 
wards the first President of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, was unanimously elect- 
eded Commandant, and well did he 
justify the confidence reposed in him. 
The force which thus proceeded to 
chastise and vanquish the terror-strik- 
ing king, with his thousands of sea- 
soned warriors all thirsting for blood- 
shed, consisted of 460 men and fifty- 
seven wagons. Among the former 
were several “persons of color,” in 
whose behalf and for whose protection 
a special “ordinance” was issued at the 
outset. This small, but compact and 
united, force marched in five divisions, 
each under its own officers and sub-offi- 
cers, but all subject to the leadership 
of the chief Commandant. A full and 
elaborate record of the march was kept 
by the clerk of the Volksraad, acting 
as secretary, and this document, to- 
gether with the official report of Pre- 
torius himself, supply as luminous an 
account of the expedition as any stu- 
dent can desire. Then, as ever since, 
the Boers entered upon war in a spirit 
of exalted religious enthusiasm. Nei- 
ther Israelite nor Crusader, Covenanter 
nor Roundhead, was more constant in 
the invocation of God’s help and in de- 
pendence upon God’s favor, than have 
at all times been the Boers when en- 
gaged in battle. Wrote Pretorious 
after his victory: “We had full confi- 
dence in the justice of our cause. Our 
only hope was in God; and the issue 
has proved that ‘He who trusteth in the 
great God has certainly not built on 
sand.’ ” 

The narrative of the commando reads 
more like the report of a camp meeting 
in the backwoods than the story of a 
critical campaign. Pretorius appears 
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to have been not less effective as a 
pulpit orator than his famous succes- 
sor. He was ever exhorting and ad- 
monishing his men. Calling around 
him his officers of all ranks “down to 
the corporals,” he bade them “behave 
with courage and prudence when neces- 
sary; reminded them that any design 
undertaken without God is frustrated; 
how every one was to act when en- 
gaged with the enemy; that we, as 
reasonable creatures, born under the 
light of the gospel, should not be equal 
to them in destroying innocent women 
and children; and that we may pray 
of God everything which is not con- 
trary to his great righteousness. He 
admonished them further to press on 
the minds of the men under them to 
submit every morning their duties and 
their doings to the Lord in prayers, and 
to spend the holy Sabbath to the honor 
of God, and not to use that great name 
in vain, 
High. ... Finally, he repeatedly re- 
minded us that ‘unity createth power.’ 
Amongst other things he strictly pro- 
hibited any one to interfere with Kaffir 
children or women during the conflict 
or to take them prisoners.” 

Whatever views may be held as to the 
methods thus pursued by the Boers— 
and they are as much in vogue to-day 
as then—it cannot be denied that they 
were amply vindicated by results. In 
less than three weeks the expedition 
accomplished its purpose. In those 
days there was not the vestige of a 
wagon track, but the route followed 
was very much the same as that taken 
by Lord Chelmsford in 1879 in his ad- 


vance to Ulundi. Every possible pre- 
caution was taken against surprise. The 
Boers were never caught napping. 


Patrols were sent out in all directions. 
Several Zulus who were taken prison- 
ers were sent to the king with white 
flags “to inform him that if he would 
return to us the horses and guns which 
he had taken from our people we should 





nor to calumniate the Most ~ 
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be willing to enter into negotiations for 
peace.” No answer was received, and 
the march proceeded. 

At length, on Saturday, December 
15, 1838, the Zulu army was discovered 
posted on a very difficult mountain. 
The rest of the story cannot be told 
better than in the pithy words of the 
Commandant himself. “On receiving 
this information I immediately proceed- 
ed there with two hundred men, but 
finding it unadvisable to attempt any- 
thing with so small a force, and in 
such a place, I returned to camp. The 
next day, being Sunday, we intended to 
remain quiet, but as soon as day broke 
upon us we discovered that our camp 
was surrounded by, as we thought, the 
whole of the Zulu forces. The engage- 
ment instantly commenced on both 
sides. The Zulus fired upon us, and 
made several attempts to storm our en- 
campments, and on being repulsed they 
only retreated for short distances. They 
stood their ground firmly for two 
hours, and then were reinforced by five 
more divisions. At this juncture you 
will scarcely be able to form an idea 
of the sight presented to us. It was 
such as to require some nerve not to 
betray uneasiness in the countenance. 
Seeing that it was necessary to display 
the most desperate determination, I 
caused the gates of our enclosed camp 
(formed of the laagered wagons) to be 
simultaneously thrown open, from 
which some mounted men were to 
charge the enemy, at the same time 
keeping up a heavy fire upon them. 
The Zulus stood our assault firmly for 
some time, but at last finding their 
number rapidly decreasing they fled, 
scattering themselves in all directions. 
They were pursued on horseback by as 
many of our men as could be spared 
from the camp.” 

The Commandant started off himself, 
and shortly overtook a Zulu warrior, 
with whom, after a brief and bootless 
parley, he found himself engaged in a 
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fierce hand-to-hand tussle. “At last he 
closed with me and attempted to stab 
me through the breast; I averted this by 
grasping at the weapon with my left 
hand, but in doing so received it through 
the hand. Before he could extricate 
it I seized him and threw him to the 
ground, but as the assegai remained 
pierced through my hand which was 
under me as I lay upon him, I had but 
one hand to hold him and use my dag- 
ger whilst he attempted to strangle me. 
At this crisis one of my men came to 
my assistance, pulled the assegai out 
of my hand and stabbed the Zulu on 
the spot. My hand bleeding very much, 
I was obliged to return to the camp, 
and it was apprehended some of our 
men had fallen. However, it pleased 
the Almighty to give us this victory 
without the loss of a single life, only 
three of us being wounded. The fol- 
lowing day we resumed our march.” 
On December 22 the commando 
reached Dingaan’s great kraal, which 
was set on fire as the Boers approached, 
and destroyed. There, however, were 
found the bones of Retief and his men, 
and the papers, among which was found 
the celebrated “treaty,” of which a cer- 
tified copy was piously taken and kept. 

Though the victory thus achieved 
did not actually end the reign of Din- 
gaan, it destroyed his power. During 
the ensuing year the Boers entered into 
an alliance with the despot’s younger 
and more placable brother, Panda, and 
recognized him as the future sovereign 
of Zululand. Early in 1840 another 
commando, also led by Pretorius, ad- 
vanced against the fugitive king, who 
had established himself among the 
northern mountains. Panda, with an 
army of 10,000 men, co-operated, and 
by that force another signal defeat was 
inflicted upon Dingaan, who disap- 


peared into the forests and was finally 
assassinated by some of his own peo- 
ple. Meanwhile his brother was for- 
mally installed as head of the Zulus, 




















and the boundary of the new “Repub- 
lic’ was extended northward of the 
line assigned by Retief’s treaty from 
the Tugela River to the Black Um- 
volosi, where it enters St. Lucia Bay. 
These incidents were attended by the 
seizure of large herds of cattle, and the 
capture of large numbers of “appren- 
tices,” whose services helped to supply 
the lack of labor which made life in 
the depopulated territory of Natal so 
difficult. In spite of the pious profes- 
sions of the Boer leaders and the art- 
less repudiations of the Boer annalists, 
Boer methods in dealing with subjugat- 
ed native races then, as since, practi- 
cally demonstrated the white man’s 
claim to be his black brother’s keeper. 

Such were the incidents which made 
“Dingaan’s Day” so memorable an an- 
niversary to the Boer. By him it is 
kept not only as a day of victory, but 
as the Day of Independence. It is as- 
sociated not only with the deliverance 
of his people from the power of a cruel 
tyrant, but with the deeds and the 
events by which they purchased their 
claim to be a free nation. In later 
years it was again identified with the 
Boer struggle for freedom. On Decem- 
ber 13, 1880, the malcontent farmers of 
the Transvaal anticipated the date by 
three days, when at Paardekraal, near 
Pretoria, they proclaimed their inde- 
pendence. More recently, and especial- 
ly since 1895, the yearly celebration 
round the National Monument on that 
spot has been a great popular function. 
Let me now proceed to describe another 
even more interesting occasion identi- 
fied with the fateful day. The imme- 
diate succession of more startling 
events diverted attention from an inci- 
dent whose pathetic and romantic sig- 
nificance deserved far more notice than 
it received. 


For many months, if not for years, 
prior to December 16, 1895. endeavors 
had been made to collect on the site of 
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the Weenen massacres such vestiges 
as might remain of the victims. From 
the river beds, the dongas, and the veld 
around, from time to time, bleached 
bones had been carefully gathered and 
reverently preserved by the neighbor- 
ing farmers, together with rusty bul- 
lets, implements, knives, and other 
relics or fragments, from the devastat- 
ed camps. A movement, fostered 
and directed by the Dutch ministers 
of the district—those Predikants whose 
influence over the minds and hearts of 
their flocks has contributed so greatly 
to present events—was set a-foot for 
the solemn burial of these remains and 
for the erection over them of a suitable 
commemorative monument. In both 
the republics, as weil as in the two 
colonies, subscriptions were collected, 
and on the date named the solemn cere- 
mony of interment took place. It last- 
ed three days. Families and visitors 
from far and near responded to the 
eall. They came in wagons, in car- 
riages, on horses; a few by rail. As in 
ordinary times the Boers troop to their 
quarterly Nachtmaal, or Communion 
Service, so, though with more pious 
fervor, they gathered to this patriotic 
festival. Amongst them were members 
of the families whose relations had 
been slain on the spot fifty-seven years 
before. To them it was not only a cele- 
bration, it was literally a funeral. 
After all these years of exposure and 
decay, the bones of their kindred were 
at last to have Christian burial. Sum- 
mer after summer the scorching sun of 
South Africa had blazed pitilessly down 
upon the remains of the pioneers; 
storms had raged furiously over them; 
floods had whirled about them; and 
now, amidst peace and contentment, 
they were to be laid reverently to rest. 
There were some—a few—amongst the 
throng, white-haired and aged, yet hale 
and keen-minded, who had escaped 
from the massacre. One old lady bore 
in her body the scars of the wounds 
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she had suffered from as a child. 
Among other bearers of names familiar 
in the annals of the Trek, was Mr. Pre- 
torius, son of the redoubtable Com- 
mandant, and at that time a loyal mem- 
ber of the Natal Parliament. Retief 
had his descendants there. A grand- 
child of Maritz, the other namesake of 
Natal’s capital, was to have reinter- 
ment. General Joubert was present to 
represent the government of the Trans- 
vaal. The Government of Natal was 
represented by the Prime Minister and 
two of his colleagues. 

The spot chosen for the monument 
was about a mile from the railway sta- 
tion at Chieveley, from whence, on the 
15th of last December, the forces of 
General Buller vainly, though valiant- 
ly, strove to force the passage of the 
Tugela, in the face of impregnable 
Boer entrenchments. Little recked we 
then—four years ago—of what history 
had in store. It was bright but sultry. 
The two previous days had been passed 
in religious exercises, participated in 
almost exclusively by the Dutch them- 
selves. About 1,200  visitors—mostly 
family parties—had encamped close to 
the Blaauwkrantz River. Their wag- 
ons and tents gleamed cosily amongst 
the spreading and fragrant mimosa 
trees. All had brought their own sup- 
plies, any place of entertainment being 
miles distant. The public services took 
place in a huge tent, and there, about 
ten in the morning, the official visitors 
from Maritzburg were received by 
General Joubert and others, and escort- 
ed to their places on a rough platform 
in front of which stood the great square 
“casket,” or box, draped in black, in 
which had been deposited all that could 
be found of the murdered Voertrekkers. 
The rest of the tent was filled with 


the Dutch visitors, a large proportion 
of whom were women and children. Of 
the service itself little need be said. 
The Dutch Reformed Church follows 
very closely the Presbyterian order of 
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worship; simplicity and severity are 
its prevailing notes, combined, let me 
add, with the devout earnestness of a 
religious-minded people. If the hymns 
sung and the prayers offered were de- 
void of liturgical embroidery, there 
could not be a doubt as to their sincer- 
ity and fervor. The slow, sad cadences 
of the ancient psalmody were joined in 
by old and young, and the words of 
the ancient Book seemed racy of the 
soil and reminiscent of the past. There 
were depths of suppressed passion in 
the extemporized prayers uttered over 
those crumbling bones, and the written 
sermon was listened to with profound 
and unbroken attention. It was a pow- 
erful appeal for the unity and brother- 
hood of the Afrikander race, and there 
may have been in its glowing words 
a deeper significance than was suspect- 
ed then. The service over and the 
benediction given, all trooped out of the 
stifling enclosure into the hot midsum- 
mer air. Preceded and flanked by rep- 
resentatives of the foremost Voertrek- 
kers, the humble ox-cart, which acted 
as hearse, was followed by a cortége 
nearly a mile long, headed by the Com- 
mandant of the Transvaal and the 
Prime Minister of Natal as chief mourn- 
ers. Two abreast, the procession 
wound its way over the sun-baked veld, 
past mimosa, and by donga, the pros- 
pect bounded by hills that have lately 
belched forth shells on beleaguered 
garrisons, to where the foundations of 
the monument awaited the relics that 
were to rest below. There, the sombre 
casket was lowered into the pit pre- 
pared for it, amidst other hymns and 
prayers, while reports were read of the 
steps that had been taken to secure the 
commemoration. Then came the laying 
of the corner-stone by General Joubert, 
foilowed by speeches from himself and 
others; all breathing unity and good- 
will. One—delivered by the British 
spokesman—expressed a hope that in 
the grave below would lie buried not 























only the sacred relics that had been de- 
posited there, but the seeds of all the 
animosities and discords of the past, 
and that thenceforward peace, and 
concord, and common interests would 
bind together the two peoples and fuse 
them into one race. 

Speeches over and function ended, 
the visitors returned to the encamp- 
ment. There, in one of the marquees 
supplied by Government for the occa- 
sion, the veteran Pretorius, with his 
friendly household, entertained the 
chief guests of the day to a bountiful 
repast of roast beef and plum pudding, 
and much kindly talk ensued about 
things past, present, and to come in 
Johannesburg and elsewhere. Of what 
passed then this only may be said now, 
that there was not in General Joubert’s 
mind the smallest apparent apprehen- 
sion of any imminent explosion, but 
there was on his mind a very strong 
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persuasion that a policy of reasonable 
compliance with the demands of the 
Uitlanders would be the best means of 
meeting the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. 

Before luncheon was over the gather- 
ing clouds burst in a tempest over the 
camp. Wind raged, rain fell in sheets, 
lightning flashed and deafening thun- 
der pealed. The flood 
level, and trickling streams became al- 
It was in 


river rose to 


most impassable torrents. 
such weather that we bade our hosts 
a hearty farewell, and that the latest 
celebration of Dingaan’s Day came to 
an end. 


Just a fortnight later Dr. Jameson, 
with his band of troopers, crossed the 
frontier of the Transvaal and marched 
on Johannesburg! Four years later the 
Bishop of Natal buried the dead on the 
battlefield of Chieveley, slain by Boer 
shells and bullets on the day preceding. 





CARLYLE AND ROBERT CHAMBERS : 


The letters from Thomas Carlyle to 
Robert Chambers, which form the ex- 
cuse for this article, were recently dis- 
covered other 
preserved in the vaults of our publish- 
ing office in Edinburgh. They had 
previously been lost sight of for nearly 
sixty and were found among 
numerous other’ interesting letters, 
chiefly relating to the early history of 
Chambers’s Journal. It may be men- 
tioned that other Carlyle correspond- 
ence of less interest found 
among the letters written distin- 
guished persons to the late Dr. Robert 
Chambers, and now preserved by his 
descendants. The letters here printed 
are in relation to the original fund 
raised for the benefit of Mrs. Begg, the 


among correspondence 


years, 


is to be 
by 
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surviving sister of Robert Burns. The 
result, as indicated letters, 
was not particularly but, 
later on, through the exertions of Lord 
Houghton, Mr. Carlyle and others, and 
the special solicitation of Lady Peel, 
a pension was granted by the Queen 
to Mrs. Begg. This, together with the 
fund already raised, was sufficient to 
provide Mrs. Begg against any future 
anxiety as to ways and means. 

Mr. Robert Burns Begg, of Kinross, 
in his “Memoir of Isobel Burns” (Mrs. 
Begg), gives an interesting account of 
the later life of his grandaunt, who, 
with her two daughters, had settled at 
Tranent, near Edinburgh, about the year 
1832. In 18438, after the pension had been 
bestowed, it was arranged that Mrs. 


by these 


successful; 
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Begg and her daughters should return 
to Ayrshire; and the family took up 
their abode in a picturesque cottage on 
the banks of the Doon, near the high- 
road leading to Ayr. Here Mrs. Begg 
spent the last fifteen years of her life 
in the companionship of her daughters. 
In her comfortable cottage she received 
numerous friends belonging to the lo- 
eality and many visitors from a dis- 
tance, of widely different grades. Her 
recollections of the poet were vivid and 
distinct, and with her sister-in-law, 
Jean Armour, she had kept up a warm 
friendship until Jean’s death in 1834. 
Mrs. Begg died in December, 1858, in 
her eighty-eighth year; and in 1859, at 
the time of the first Burns Centenary 
Celebration (a more recent celebration 
in 1896 was the hundredth anniversary 
of his death), a sum of one thousand 
pounds was raised for her daughters, 
Carlyle again taking great interest in 
this subscription. Messrs. W. & R. 
Chambers had already handed to Mrs. 
Begg the proceeds, amounting to two 
hundred pounds, of the first impression 
of Robert Chambers’s “Life and Works 
of Burns” (1851-52). 

Carlyle’s essay on Burns in the Edin- 
burgh Review in 1828 was nominally a 
review of Lockhart’s short but excel- 
lent Life of Burns, published the same 
year. The fact that this biography 
was by the son-in-law of the great Sir 
Walter Scott, who was also editor of 
the Quarterly Review, helped to make 
Burns known to thousands who, till 
then, had barely heard his name; and 
Carlyle’s review contributed greatly to 
the same result. It was, indeed, the 
most important piece of Burns criticism 
that had yet appeared. Its kindly sym- 
pathy, generous judgment, and pro- 
found insight contrast quite singularly 
with the essay on Burns published in 
the same Review by Lord Jeffrey, then 
and still in 1828 its editor. If, after 


reading Jeffrey’s well-meant but super- 
ficial paper, we pass to Carlyle’s, we are 
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compelled at a glance to see how far 
the nineteenth century had even then 
travelled from the shallow critical can- 
ons of its earlier years. Carlyle’s Burns 
essay seems to have been among the 
first fruits of the six years spent in 
literary labor and seclusion in the soli- 
tude of Craigenputtock. Characteristic 
though it is, yet in the matter of style 
there is a noticeable difference between 
Carlyle’s Burns essay and his other 
work; and when Mr. Sumner remarked 
on this to Jeffrey, Jeffrey said, “I will 
tell you why that is different from his 
other articles: I altered it.” 

The year 1831, which saw Carlyle’s 
migration from Craigenputtock to Lon- 
don, witnessed also one of his very few 
appearances as a public speaker. He 
was actually induced—“not against my 
deliberate will, but with a very great 
repugnance,” he says—to attend a din- 
ner at Dumfries in honor of the Dum- 
friesshire poet and littérateur, Allan 
Cunningham, well knowing he would 
be expected to make a speech. He did 
make a speech—a memorable speech, 
for it was another hearty tribute to 
“the memory of Robert Burns,” the 
toast then proposed being drunk in sol- 
emn silence. 

The first of these letters from Mr. 
Carlyle to Dr. Robert Chambers is 
dated from Templand in Dumfries- 
shire. Templand belonged to the fam- 
ily of Mrs. Welsh, Carlyle’s mother-in- 
law; at Templand Mrs. Welsh spent her 
later years; and there, in the end of 
February, 1842, she died. This was 
the “mournful event” which brought 
Carlyle from his home in Chelsea to 
Scotland at this time. The phrase 
“Worship of Heroes” recalls the fact 
that the year before he had published 
in book-form his lectures—delivered in 
1840—on “Heroes and Hero-worship:” 


Templand, Thornhill, Dumfries, 
3 April, 1842. 
My Dear Sir,—Your Samaritan en- 
deavor on behalf of Burns’s sister is 




















worthy of all praise. It strikes one as 
a most tragical fact, this that you an- 
nounce. How many tavern dinners 
are eaten yearly in all quarters of the 
globe, and froth-speeches delivered, in 
elegiac commemoration of the broken- 
hearted Robert Burns, with “Ah, the 
barbarously-entreated Poet; ah, if we 
had him here now!”’—and his own sis- 
ter is yet here, and one of those tavern 
dinner bills would be a benefit to her; 
and froth-speech is still all that results! 
“Be ye warmed, be ye fed,”—our pock- 
ets remain buttoned, only our foolish 
mouths are open, to eat and to jabber. 
It is damnable. Such “Worship of 
Heroes” is like much else that it holds 
of,—a thing requiring peremptorily to 
be altered. I for one thank you that 
you have stirred to act in this mat- 
ter, instead of dining and talking. 

There can be no possible objection 
to your use of my name in the way 
proposed, unless it be that a better 
were easily procurable: Lockhart’s, 
for example, whom I doubt not I 
could soon persuade, were I back 
again in London. 


You must also take my poor guinea; 


a kind of widow’s mite, which, poor 
as all authors are, it will be a luxury 
for me to give. I think also I can 
gather a few guineas more in my 
home circle, if you send me a half- 
dozen of your subscription papers up 
to town. 

A mournful event has brought me 
down hither, and still detains me 
here; but in some two weeks more I 
expect to be at Chelsea again. 

With many good wishes, and even 
good remembrances (for your face and 
voice, as well as books, are known to 
me from of old), I remain, 

Yours most truly, 
T. Carlyle. 


In 1842 the Anti-Corn-Law agitation 
was in full course; the “People’s Peti- 
tion” for something like the Charter 
was rejected; and in summer there 
were strikes, riots, and commotions in 
various places. A Chinese war was 


being carried on, and 1842 recorded the 
worst disasters of the Afghan war, in- 
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cluding that awful retreat from Cabul. 
It was not till September that Ghuznee 
and Cabul were retaken. Hence, wri- 
ting a second letter in July, Carlyle had 
only too good reason to speak of “the 
present awful time:” 


Chelsea, 23 July, 1842. 

My Dear Sir,—As the season here is 
drawing to a close, Mr. Milnes and I 
thought good to wind up our Begg- 
Subscription affairs, and transmit you 
the amount. We have made out the 
sorriest pittance, as you will see by 
the particulars on the annexed sheet: 
but indeed, after the conquest of the 
pension, we did not think it right, in 
the present awful time, to press chari- 
table people, or even to apply at all to 
such as were not decidedly rich. Mr. 
Milnes took the Fashionables in his 
own hand,—and truly they have not 
proved too exuberant upon him: I 
had an agent in the City, of whom I 
expected something; but when applied 
to, he responded that some other party 
or parties had been among his friends 
for the same object and in his hand 
there was nothing. I sent off the 
amount, thirty-three pounds and six- 
pence, yesterday afternoon; and it will 
be paid, when asked for, at the British 
Linen Company Bank, to “Robt. 
Chambers, Esq., Athol Place, Edinr.’’: 
—and so herewith ends my steward- 
ship in this piece of Benevolence. I 
am right glad we got the little Pen- 
sion; otherwise I fear the Subscrip- 
tion would have been rather a lame 
affair. 

Yesterday, on my way homewards, 
I received another sovereign; and a 
certain acquaintance of mine in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields professes to have 
some three pounds and odd already in 
his hand, and to be able to gather a 
few pounds more if he had circulars; 
for which element of furtherance he 
long ago applied to me, but got none, 
my stock being out. If you have any 
circulars left, pray be so kind as ad- 
dress half a dozen to that worthy 
man: “John Forster, Esq., 58, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields”; the result of his 
labors, together with this new sover- 
eign of mine, and any other dripping 
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that may fall into my dish, shall there- 
by in some good way be transmitted 
to you. Much more money might be 
gathered if one became pressing: in- 
deed there has been properly no 
pressure here at all; Peel having once 
yielded, the matter elsewhere was left 
very much to take its course. 

We are all much pleased with the 
figure Miss Begg makes in these trans- 
actions; her letters are full of modest 
sense and propriety; one asks along 
with you, whether no _ better task 
than sewing clothes at Tranent could 
be discovered for her? You, if you see 
a possibility, will not fail to lay hold 
of it for the poor girl. In the mean- 
while, I suppose she is safe at Tranent, 
and not unhappy;—rather well off, one 
may say, as welfare goes in this 
world. I reckon it one of the best feat- 
ures of this Begg business that your 
conquest for them is not one that lifts 
them out of their old state at all; but 
simply renders soft and light for them 
a set of conditions they were from the 
first used to. You have seen Isabella 
Begg, and can judge her and her cir- 
cumstances and capabilities: we will 
leave you to do your wisest and kind- 
est. 

And so adieu, my dear Sir; and 
thanks to you in the name of all good 
Scotchmen and men; and, according to 
the old Proverb, May ne’er worse be 
among us! 

Yours very sincerely, 
T. Carlyle. 


The John Forster who, from the above 
and from the following letter, is seen to 
have taken a hearty interest in the sub- 
scription, was, of course, the well- 
known writer, the biographer of Gold- 
smith and friend of Dickens. 


Chelsea, 2 Decr., 1842. 

My dear Sir,—This Postoffice order, 
for the Begg Subscription, does not 
represent my own sovereign which 
you were rigorous enough to send 
back to me, but the sovereign of a 
“Wm. Hamilton, Esq., Cheapside,” 
from whom I received that sum after 
the rest had been despatched to you. I 
meant to add it to some pittance 
which I understand Mr. Forster (58 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields) still holds, with 
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the firm purpose of sending it to you; 
but we do not meet often, Forster and 
41; and last time we did meet, he was 
not yet ready; so, to wash my hands 
of all chance of sacrilege, do you here 
take the little coin, and add it to the 
others! 

Your last letter, expressing some 
doubt as to the annual pension of £20, 
I forwarded it to Milnes; from whom 
there came answer, that at the Treas- 
ury things went on very slow, but that 
of the pension itself there was no 
doubt whatever. Well;—I wish poor 
Mrs. Begg had the first instalment of 
it. Should there be any altogether too 
ominous delay, pray give us notice, 
and it shall be quickened. Milnes, I 
believe, is in Constantinople or some- 
where far Eastward; but there are 
other people here. 


*” * * * * * * 


This is the fourth of the five letters 
from Carlyle on the subject which have 
been preserved: 


Chelsea, 12 Decr., 1842. 

My dear Sir,—Your news of the Begg 
Subscription is very good;—and yet 
not all good; that is a most mortifying 
paltriness, that of the illustrious Pre- 
mier pausing over his first bounty as 
too enormous, and reducing it to half! 
I myself saw his autograph, announc- 
ing that Great Britain would afford 
Twenty pounds to the indigent repre- 
sentatives of its greatest man in these 
centuries; and now, it seems, terrified 
at the rash act, she has ventured only 
upon Ten. The sons of Gilbert Burns, 
too, it would appear, have been “eat- 
ing dirt.” Alas, the whole world con- 
tinually eats quantities of dirt. Yet, 
praised be Heaven,some Four Hundred 
pounds for such an end do come out of 
the world, dirt-eating world as it is; 
and you, for your share, have been en- 
abled to accomplish your problem, to 
solace and screen from misery a meri- 
torious, forlorn, every way venerable 
Scottish heart, to save all Scottish 
men from a new ugly stigma; and do 
one other heavenly act under this ter- 


restrial sun. We will complain of 
nothing; let us rejoice over many 
things. 


Your project for these young women 
and their mother meets, in every feat- 
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ure of it, my entire approbation. They 
will do better in Ayrshire every way, 
since they themselves wish to go 
thither. The scene is, at any rate, more 
genial, as 1 suppose, for representa- 
tives of Burns; by removal from 
Tranent, where they have from poor 
become “rich,” they escape a multi- 
tude of mean village envies, and other 
impediments; they have free scope to 
begin on new ground a new course of 
activities. Being, to all appearance, 
sensible young women, I think there is 
no danger but they will do well. Their 
sixty pounds a-year is perhaps after 
all just about the happiest sum for 
them. Work is still useful, necessary; 
but no longer tyrannous tread-mill ne- 
cessity; they are not dangerously 
lifted into a new sphere of existence, 
but rendered easy in the old one. We 
may hope, a blessing will be on that 
poor, good household, and better out- 
looks on all sides are opening for 
them. 

I have signed the Paper. I return 
you again many thanks and congratu- 
lations; and am always, 

My dear Sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
T. Carlyle. 

} 
These letters show the essentially 
kindly and generous temper of a man 
who, from external eccentricities, has 
often been harshly misjudged; they 
show how keenly interested, consider- 
ate and painstaking Carlyle could be 
in doing a kindness. At that moment 
he was a hard-pressed literary man, in 
the thick of his struggle with Dryas- 
dust over the body and soul of Crom- 
well, and it should be remembered that 
it was only in these years that Carlyle 
and his wife had been raised beyond 
the pressure of straitened and preca- 
rious means. The fifth letter of the 

series is also the last: 


Chelsea, 21 Decr., 1842. 
My dear Sir,—'The more I considered 
that matter of Mrs. Begg’s Pension, 
the more incredible it became to me 
that Sir Robt. Peel could have done 
such a thing. My first hypothesis was 
that I had misunderstood your letter; 
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that by the omission of some “each,” 
or other such word, the meaning 
might have been defaced and overset 
in that passage. But no; there is a 
second sentence in which you say, and 
count expressly, that the Beggs have 
ten pounds in all from this source. My 
next conclusion therefore was that 
some Clerk or Subaltern Official at the 
Treasury was in error; that if so, Sir 
Robert ought to be again made ac- 
quainted with the matter. 

Accordingly I set one of my friends 
to make inquiry at the Treasury; his 
answer arrives this morning, that all 
is right there; that it is not ten pounds 
to the two Misses Begg, but ten 
pounds to each of them,—twenty 
pounds in all, as was originally settled. 
Here are the particulars as he writes 
them down. 

With great satisfaction I conclude, 
therefore, that your information was 
defective; that the business itself is all 
right. Your own reckoning, with the 
results of it, you can rectify at your 
leisure; but if there is anything else to 
be rectified, if these Treasury people 
are still in error or defect, pray ap- 
prise me instantly. Otherwise, I say, 
there is no haste. 

Yours ever truly, 
T. Carlyle. 


The following letter, intimating that 
a pension had been granted, was writ- 
ten by Mr. Monckton Milnes (after- 
wards Lord Houghton), conspicuous 
alike in politics, society and literature; 
and was, of course, addressed not to 
Dr. Chambers but to Mrs. Begg: 


26 Pall Mall, 
London, 
June 6th, 1842. 
Madam,—I have the pleasure of in- 
forming you that Sir Robert Peel, hav- 
ing been informed that a sister of the 
great Poet Burns was still living, and 
in straitened circumstances, has rec- 
ommended her Majesty to apply to 
your use the sum of £50 sterling from 
the Royal bounty, and also that Lady 
Peel, out of the small fund which lies 
at her disposal as wife of the Prime 
Minister, has expressed her desire to 
settle on you the annual pension of 
£20. If you prefer that this pension 
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should be settled on your two daugh- 
ters, in sums of £10 each per annum, 
it will be equally agreeable to Lady 
Peel. I shall be obliged to you to in- 
form me which arrangement you pre- 
fer, and in case you prefer the settle- 
ment on your daughters, to forward 
me their names. The pension will be- 
gin from the present time, and the 
sum of £50 will be forwarded to you 
immediately. 

I may mention that I hold no official 
connection with Sir Robert Peel, but 
that he has kindly commissioned me 
to forward this intelligence to you, as 
a general lover of literature and as a 
person much interested in your case, as 
presented to me by Mr. Chambers and 
Mr. Carlyle. 

I remain, Madam, 
Yrs. very obet., 
Richd. M. Milnes. 


About the same date and in the same 
connection John Gibson Lockhart wrote 
to Dr. Chambers: 


Dear Sir,—I presume you are the 
person to draw the money now placed 
in the hands of Mr. Dick, Bookseller, 
Ayr, for the behoof of the sister of 
Burns. It amounts, you will see, to 
£20—6d. at present; but I believe there 
will be more by and bye collected in 
that neighborhood and deposited to 
Mr. Dick. 

The memorandum which I enclose is 
in the handwriting of Mrs. Alexander 
of Ballochmyle, near Mauchline. I 
wished you to see it—but pray do not 
make any public use of it unless after 
ascertaining that that wd. not be dis- 
agreeable to the subscribers. I am not 
aware whether your efforts have been 
successful in this affair, but I hope 
they have. I declined having anything 
to do with an appeal to the English 
public until there shd. have been time 
allowed for a fair trial in Scotland; 
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but if the result there shall have been 
insufficient at the commencement of 
next winter and you will then state 
the case to Mr. Carlyle or myself, he 
and I will I am sure be equally ready 
to exert ourselves in London. 
Yours very truly, 
J. G. Lockhart. 


Aug. 8th, 1842, 
24 Sussex Place, 
Regent’s Park. 


One other unpublished letter may be 
added—that from Burns’s nephew to 
Dr. Robert Chambers, announcing the 
death of his mother, last survivor of the 
family circle described in the “Cotter’s 
Saturday Night:” 


Kinross, 
5th December, 1858. 

My dear Sir,—I have just heard of 
the death of my Dear old Mother. She 
has been complaining only for a few 
days, and died yesterday morning 
about 8 o’clock. 

The funeral is fixed to be on Thurs- 
day at 1 o’Clock. 

At this season of the year, I can 
searcely expect you to undertake such 
a journey—but if convenient for you, I 
am sure your presence will give us all 
a melancholy satisfaction, as no one 
has done so much to render her old 
age comfortable. 

I am afraid my Sisters cannot offer 
you a bed, as their house is small. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours very gratefully, 
Robert Burns Begg. 


The author of the memoir above men- 
tioned is a son of the writer of this 
letter. Mrs. Begg was long survived 
by her daughters, the last of whom, 
Isabella Begg, died in 1886. 

C. BE. 8. OC. 
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JOHN ENGLAND'S OUTGOING. 


VIIL. 
COLLAPSE. 
} 

So sure is it that the sum of man’s 
wisdom is made up of what experience 
teaches jtthat it was, perhaps, not 
strange, though it was regrettable 
enough, that John was not to be dis- 
suaded from trebling upon his second 
tramp what had been the distance cov- 
ered by him on his first. 

Leaving Ferrybridge at five o’clock 
in the morning, he journeyed over six- 
ty-five miles of road between that hour 
and midnight, at which time he found 
himself within sight of the spire of 
Grantham parish church. 

The moon was shining brightly, and 
the pretty Lincoln town, which was a 
main station on the Great Northern 
road before it became a main station 
on the Great Northern rail, bore its 
honors meekly, wearing a quiet mien 
under the midnight sky. 

Too way-weary to appreciate the 
prettiness of the picture before him, 
John, who had doggedly made up his 
mind not to let the Tuesday of his set- 
ting forth merge into Wednesday be- 
fore he reached Grantham, entered the 
town in a state of collapse, which en- 
tirely disqualified him for making a 
discreet choice of an asylum for the 
night. 

As the wealth of which he was pos- 
sessed was on his person, and it be- 
hooved him not only to husband it but 
to guard it, the character of the place 
in which he gave himself up to sleep 
was a matter of the first importance. 
This being so, he would scarcely have 
taken up quarters for the night at an 
inn, the only recommendation of which 
was that it was the first on his road, 
358 
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had not an overpowering weariness 
possessed him. 

Having thrown himself upon a bed 
there, while Sweetlips, full as tired, 
laid herself at the bed-foot, John fell 
into a sleep so heavy that he did not 
wake till noon the next day. 

Sweetlips, wide awake, sat on her 
haunches gazing at her master. Her 
looks expressed some distress. It might 
have connection with the circumstance 
that her breakfast was made a much 
later affair than usual. To determine 
the cause of it did not enter into the 
thoughts of John. By a sympathetic 
action he felt an unaccountable distress 
himself, and quickly thrust his hand 
under his pillow, where it was his cus- 
tom to keep his purse. There was no 
purse there. 

With a cry of mingled fury and dis- 
may, the young Yorkshireman sprang 
to his feet. The purse was at his bed- 
head on the floor. It had been light- 
ened, but not emptied, of its contents. 

It is so contrary to all accepted opinion 
concerning thieves to conceive of them 
as subject to compunctious visitings of 
nature while practising their fell art, 
that John made a thorough search for 
the missing money before he decided 
that theft had actually taken place. He 
then mournfully dressed and betook 
himself to the inn-kitchen, for the hos- 
telry at which he had taken up his 
abode was of the class in which the 
kitchen is parlor. 

On ventilating his grievance here 
John was good-naturedly condoled 
with, while narrow smiles satirized him 
for a simpleton in not being prepared 
for knavery at an inn which was not in 
the first repute for honesty, though it 
enjoyed high popularity with a certain 
set of people, mine hostess being a deli- 
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cate cook, and mine host a past master 
in stocking a cellar. 

With a proud, vexed face, John went 
breakfastless forth from the inn, and 
went in search of a hostelry with the 
name and fame of which he was famil- 
iar. 

The quaint Angel Inn of Grantham 
was of venerable age a hundred years 
ago, and as John England took a be- 
lated breakfast there, he was engaged 
in conversation by a local patriot, who 
informed him with a swelling inflection 
that he was breakfasting in a room in 
which Richard the Third had signed a 
death-warrant. 

John was not out of measure cruel, 
and this intimation would not have 
given—as it did give—a relish to his 
breakfast had the act in question not 
been removed from his day by a con- 
siderable lapse of time; while, for the 
rest, it took an exceptional character 
from that divinity which doth hedge a 
king. He felt impressed, and asked the 
local patriot if there were aught else at 
Grantham of which a person not with- 
out interest in antiquities should take 
note. 

The townsman answered him in 
phrasing which was the nearest ap- 
proach in Georgian days to the style 
of the modern guide-book: 

“Our grammar-school attracts atten- 
tion, from the circumstance of its hav- 
ing been a place of education to that 
astonishing genius, Sir Isaac Newton.” 

“Was he born here, sir?” John, who 
was not deeply versed in national bi- 
ography, inquired. 

“He was born in the Soke,” 
Grantham man replied. 

“By ‘soke’ do you mean ‘wapen- 


the 


take’?”’ the Yorkshireman asked, using 
the word more common in his county 
to denote a jurisdiction. 

“T do so, sir,” he of Grantham an- 
swered. 

John did not carry tablets, so he made 
a mental note of these items of local 
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information, and subsequently worked 
them into a letter to Penelope, in the 
composition of which he ingeniously 
held the mean between the chatty and 
the antiquarian, thus contriving to 
suit the tastes of two gentlewomen 
while writing only to one. 

John wrote this letter under the eyes 
of the man with whom he had formed 
an acquaintance at noon, and who, it 
transpired, was a bachelor kinsman 
of mine host of the Angel, and took all 
his meals at this inn. 

Mr. Horrocks was a man of some six- 
ty years of age, to judge from the hol- 
lowness of his cheeks and the deep 
folds between them and his upper lip. 
His scant hair was white and his nose 
and chin were peaked. On the other 
hand, his thin cheeks were as rosy as 
those of a ripe apple, and his strong 
blue eyes shone brightly. His face, 
too, expressed as much intelligence as 
mildness, while his small spare figure 
was carried with that backward incline 
which bespeaks a manly man. By na- 
ture kindly disposed, he was strongly 
attracted to the young Yorkshireman, 
who strode into the inn with that in his 
face which, to one with some skill in 
physiognomy, told a _ story to be 
summed up in three words. Poor and 
proud were the three words in which 
Mr. Horrocks summed it up, and by 
his friendly offices a small room was 
given at a moderate charge to John. It 
was in that room that the letter to 
Penelope was written. 

To his unspeakable chagrin, John 
England found that he was physically 
reduced to a condition which made it 
not only impossible for him to proceed 
at once on his way, but which caused 
him intense suffering. Observing that 
his new friend was puzzled by his bod- 
ily contortions, he told him of the feat 
that he had accomplished, and of the 
penalty that he was paying for having 
done so. 

“T have,” he 


said, “an intolerable 
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pain in my side, and my feet are both 
a blister.” 

“A strengthening plaster, which I 
will procure you, will mend your side- 
ache, sir,” Mr. Horrocks replied; “and 
for the other point, your lifting your 
feet to an altitude parallel with your 
head will cool your heels.” 

“Do you mean, sir, that I shall sit 
like the letter V?” asked John, in grave 
perplexity. 

He was informed that this was the 
thing meant, and immediately put him- 
self in posture. 

What John termed sitting like the 
letter V was adopting the sitting atti- 
tude in this country popularly termed 
American. It afforded great relief to 
him, and, while not without a latent 
sense of the unheroical character at- 
taching to a walking exploit which cul- 
minated in his finding it agreeable to 
sit with his feet on a level with his 
head, and with a strengthening plaster 
to his side, John seriously reflected that 
he and his new acquaintance were only 
two among the millions that make hu- 
manity, and that the residue of that 
stupendous number knew nothing of 
this thing. 

The letter which he wrote, sustained 
by this philosophy, was relatively live- 
ly, though it comprehensively enough 
lacked the note of enforced cheerfulness 
which had characterized the letter writ- 
ten before his feet were both a blister. 
As he penned it with slow care, made 
needful by the circumstance that he 
was writing it at a table by which he 
sat in a lateral direction, with his 
shoulders to one chair-back, and his 
feet resting on the back of a chair 
placed facing it, his companion, who 
eyed him solemnly, said, in a tone of 
genuine admiration: 

“You write, sir, an excellent hand, I 
believe.” 

John passed the letter upon the com- 
position of which he was engaged. He 


was not egregiously vain, but it pleased 
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him that Mr. Horrocks should form an 
impression that he wrote an excellent 
hand, and he rightly believed that that 
impression would be strengthened by 
a closer scrutiny of his penmanship. 

Mr. Horrocks, who was a man of 
honor, bestowed upon the paper that 
unmistakable look which shows that a 
document is being examined from the 
point of the student of caligraphy 
alone. He then returned it to the young 
man with renewed eulogium. 

The handwriting in question was a 
good, cursive one, of a character which, 
in its beauty and clearness, matched 
well the face of John—a handsome, 
open face, very full of light, while not 
strikingly clever. 

“Do you think, sir,” the young man 
asked, reddening, “that I could, in 
London, procure the place of an attor- 
ney’s clerk?” 

Mr. Horrocks allowed that he thought 
this thing quite possible, and added, 
smiling: 

“Popular prejudice is against the pro- 
fession, and there be who hold that an 
honest man was never a limb of the 
law, but I am not of these.” 

“I am giad you are not, sir,” John 
said, amiably. 

There followed a short interval of 
silence. Then Mr. Horrocks spoke 
again: 

“When you are arrived at Hicks’s 
Hall”—he named the place from which 
the distance on the milestones of the 
Great North road was measured, 
wherefore Hicks’s Hall was a familiar 
name to northerners bound London- 
ward—“you will find lawyers to abound 
there, and among them’—the fold of 
Mr. Horrock’s cheek and upper lip 
deepened slightly—“‘many of your coun- 
ty.” 

To hear that many of his county 
helped in the administration of the law 
in and about the Sessions House of 
County Middlesex was certainly not 
matter for shame, and the aspirant to 
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the post of attorney’s clerk looked 
proud and pleased. 

“When, sir, do you believe,” he asked, 
“shall I be able to renew my journey?” 
“On foot?” came the counter-query. 

“Yes.” John spoke a little thickly, 
then he pulled himself together with an 
effort, and added: ‘“‘My intention was, 
from the first, to make this journey on 
foot, which many of my county have 
done, and I am now the more resolved 
to do this that I have been robbed of 
money.” 

Mr. Horrocks nodded, and then ex- 
pressed himself as doubtful that less 
than a week of days would restore 
John to a condition in which he could 
undertake to proceed on his way a-foot. 

He proved to be right in his doleful 
prediction, and John, loth te admit 
that, before having covered half the 
road to London, he was on the list of 
the sick and disabled, allowed his first 
two letters, written in rapid succession, 
to be followed by a prolonged period of 
silence. 

Re-established in his health mainly 
through the remedial measures recom- 
mended by Mr. Horrocks, after an eight- 
days’ sojourn at Grantham, he was 
able to take to the road again, and by 
making a two-days’ journey instead of 
a journey of one day from Grantham 
to Eaton-Socon, he arrived at that thor- 
oughfare on the north road in a state 
of physical vigor in which a young 
man, who, by his own setting forth, 
was not without interest in antiquities, 
might, without detriment to his health, 
have exerted himself to the extent of 
making a slight survey of a town 
which has interesting historic associa- 
tions. 

The shameful truth is, however, that, 
except as letter-material calculated to 
interest a lady full of Roman camps 
and Druidical circles, John took not 
the slightest interest in antiquarian 
matters, and, his intention not being 
to write from Eaton-Socon, the one 
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fact of paramount importance to him 
in connection with this place was its 
distance from London. Having ascer- 
tained it to be fifty-five miles, he took 
up his lodging for the night at the 
Cock Inn, which he quitted betimes in 
the morning, with the result that be- 
fore the sun was high in the sky he had 
left Eaton-Socon far behind him. 

At noon of the next day he was in 
London. 

Thirteen days had elapsed since John’s 
setting out from York, calling which 
fact to mind he ruefully confessed to 
himself that he had not beaten the 
record of pedestrians. The journey 
which he had informed Penelope had 
been gone on foot and back in six days, 
it had taken him over double that time 
to accomplish the one way. 

The thing, looked at as John looked 
at it, took an aspect which decided him 
to bide events a little before again giv- 
ing news of himself, it seeming not 
quite impossible that there might hap- 
pen something, the communication of 
which would be invested with less mor- 
tification. 

Within the comparatively short time 
of five weeks there did happen some- 
thing not so remarkable a hundred 
years ago as it would be to-day, but 
still sufficiently remarkable to impart 
to a communication which John forth- 
with addressed to Penelope a tone 
which gave dire offence. 

To have heard from John twice with- 
in a week of his departure, and then 
to be left in entire ignorance of his 
faring during a period of six weeks 
had thrown Penelope and Alce into a 
state of anxiety which wholly incapaci- 
tated them from relishing the brief and 
cheerful letter which they ultimately 
received, and which was somewhat 
disingenuously so worded as to convey 
the impression that John England, after 
an easy and agreeable journey, had 
found himself in London, where the 
plethora of business ‘iad not allowed 
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of his sending an earlier account of 
himself. 

This jaunty letter, intended kindly 
by John, who desired to spare his 
friends the account of the not inconsid- 
erable hardships which he had endured, 
produced on them a very lamentable 
effect. Penelope read it in a voice 
which she tried in vain to keep dulcet, 
and Alce, with an injured and indig- 
nant face, listened to the perusal of it. 
In its brevity it certainly justified the 
opinion formed by both girls, that it 
might have been written sooner. The 
transition from anger to all unchari- 
tableness is an easy one, and the com- 
ment which the incensed expression of 
each girl passed on the letter was— 

Business, quotha! 

Separated as he already was from the 
girl of his love by a distance of two 
hundred and odd miles of footpath 
way, John had, with astounding fatu- 
ity, contrived to distance her still fur- 
ther. 

Unwitting as yet of this, his heart 
was exceeding blithe because of a piece 
of high good fortune which had befal- 
len him. 


IX. 
JOANIE. 


When locomotion in this country was 
effected entirely by means of horseman- 
ship and stage-coaching, and the poor 
man travelled no further than he could 
go on Shanks’s mare or by the Marrow- 
bone stage, as he wittily put the matter 
in phrasing that will hand down’ to 
all times the memory of old modes of 
locomotion when the Great North road 
was not yet railed, and cheap excursion 
fares were a thing unknown, the num- 
ber of Yorkshire men in London was 
small; and though this shire, as Mr. 
Horrocks had informed John England, 
contributed its quota of men learned in 
the law to the tribunals of London, of 
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which a foremost one was at the termin- 
us of the Great North road, it was so un- 
common a thing a hundred years ago 
for a Yorkshireman to knock up against 
a brother Yorkshireman immediately 
on arriving in London, and more espe- 
cially for a gentle and simple late of 
the same north countryside to meet 
there face to face, that it was with the 
utmost surprise that John, on arriving 
within view of Hicks’s Hall, sighted 
there a familiar face. 

“What—hollo—Joanie!”’ he exclaimed. 

The person thus addressed stood 
twirling his cap. His face wore an ex- 
pression which was the result of 
a singular adjustment of shrewdness, 
dulness, content and dejection. This 
balance of qualities, not generally found 
in the same person at the same time in 
the proportion of six of one to half a 
dozen of the other, gave the all of in- 
terest which attached to the face of 
Joanie, which, for the rest, was of a 
striking unbeautifulness, whether 
viewed under the aspect of line or col- 
or. A long body poised on short legs, 
and a most infelicitous choice of array 
did not heighten the comeliness of 
Joanie, who in days when a _ distinc- 
tive garb was more the mode than it 
now is, was by his dress part cleric, 
part jockey, and part old woman, the 
explanation of this thing being that 
Joanie depended for his wardrobe on 
friendly contributions, among the latest 
of those having been a disused clerical 
hat,a jockey’s nether gear, and a dame’s 
shawl, which last article was worn as 
muffler. 

Such a figure was calculated to arrest 
attention anywhere, and Joanie did not 
miss notice even in London. As a beau- 
tiful woman comes to wear towards her 
admirers the look of one who seeing 
sees not, so Joanie had come to wear 
this look, and, while fully conscious 
that he was the cynosure of every eye 
wherever he appeared, there was noth- 
ing in his expression which revealed 
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this fact. He was, in fact, a man of 
few looks as well as a man of few 
words. To John’s “What—hollo— 
Joanie!’ he made no reply either facial 
or verbal. 

John eyed him, smiling; 
said: 

“Come on, Joanie,” and directed his 
steps to an eating-house where he or- 
dered refreshments for two, and, tak- 
ing his seat at table, signified to Joanie 
that his place was opposite to him. 

Joanie found language. It was the 
Yorkshire language of the time, and 
not the pick of that. It expressed with 
great heat his indignation that Mr. 
England should accredit him with so 
little knowing his place as to accept a 
seat at one table with a gentleman. 

John laughed, and did not press the 
point. 

The repast was taken by the two 
men—one sitting and one standing—in 
silence; then John said: 

“How came you to London, Joanie?” 

Joanie explained that he had made 
the journey by different modes; also 
that it had costhim nothing pecuniarily. 
As Joanie, while known to kLave 
amassed a small fortune, was also 
known to spend no penny of it that 
could be saved, this intimation car- 
ried no great surprise with it to 
John. In travelling to the neighboring 
market-town of Bucklands, on which 
estate he had earned the money which, 
earefully hoarded, made the wealth 
of his old age, it had even been Joanie’s 
shameless habit to beg a lift when un- 
able Jonger to foot it; and he had mani- 
festly made the journey to London by 
similarly levying tribute on kind 
hearts. 

“How long were you on the road?” 
John next asked. 

“Six days, sir.” 

John reddened deeply, and said in a 
forced note of gaiety: 

“T have been thirteen days 


” 


then he 


on the 


way. 
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“Ay, sir.” 

A silence fell here. 
tinued his inquisition: 

“What has brought you to London?” 

This was a question which Joanie 
would have answered if he could, but 
he could not. He had a limited stock 
of words, and a still more limited stock 
of the ability which is made needful 
for the arranging of words alongside 
of one another—a task of no small diffi- 
culty when the thing that calls for ex- 
pression is the overflowing love of a 
simple heart. 

Not unacquainted with the rudimen- 
tary laws of civil intercourse, Joanie 
was conscious that a question should 
receive a reply, and tried to combine 
with the silence with which he met 
John’s. question an indication that he 
deplored his impotence to answer it. 

This indication took the form of gulp- 
ing. Joannie stood gulping. 

John looked fiercely straight before 
him. His mood was horribly astrain, 
and it was a relief to have his attention 
drawn in another direction. A heavily- 
drawn breath made him glance towards 
Sweetlips, who, seated not far from 
him, was gazing at Joanie with a sour 
look, which said as plainly as just so 
many words: 

“Dear me, are we here two of us 
playing the part of faithful hound? I 
had believed that role to be mine.” 

In lamentable disagreement with the 
rule which lays down that handsome is 
that handsome does, Sweetlips, un- 
handsomely jealous of Joanie as she 
was, looked very handsome, with her 
small, fine head held in a resentful pos- 
ture, and body and tail of her a-quiver 
with the naughtiest passions that pos- 
sess the canine heart. 

John smiled, then whistled her to 
him, and, giving her a mollifying pat, 
resumed his talk with Joanie, whom he 
now asked where his abode was. 

Joanie replied apologetically that it 
was not in the next street, adding that 


Then John con- 
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he would deem it an honor if Mr. Eng- 
land would accompany him to it, and 
—here was some faltering—look at it. 
John was not unwilling to do this, 
and in course of time found himself 
being driven along the great turnpike 
road leading from London to Brighton. 
Joanie had fixed upon Croydon for 
his home. It was, he pointed out, a 
place within easy reach of London, ten 
miles spanning the distance between it 
and the Royal Exchange. Another ad- 
vantage which attached to it, and 
which was paramount in his eyes, he 
did not at first mention. He resigned 
himself with grace to a coach-ride, paid 
for by John, and for the first time since 
his coming to London made a journey 
which was not accomplished on foot 
with interstitial “lifts” effected by a 
pathetic limp, which he adopted when 
he was minded to trudge no farther. 
All in Joanie was not noble, if hap- 
pily, also, all in him was not base. The 
part in him that was best set his heart 
singing as the stage-coach bearing him 
and Mr. England rumbled into Croy- 
don. Having alighted from it, how- 
ever, a great fear fell upon him, and 
he looked at John as who should say: 
“Cry you mercy, sir!” 
John said gravely, “Lead on, Joanie.” 
He was prepared for almost anything, 
howbeit so little prepared for what was 
actually in store for him that he fell 
foul of Joanie. 


x. 
THE ARRIVAL IN CROYDON. 


The whilom island of Croydon was 
already undergoing striking changes 
when Joanie fixed upon it for a place 
of residence. 

The woods, trout-streams, and vine- 
yards which had surrounded the archi- 
episcopal palace, and made it a favorite 
summer abode of a long line of pri- 
mates of all England, were not what 
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they had been. The woods were 
thinned, the vineyards had reached the 
vanishing-point, and the trout-streams 
had come to be, in every sense of the 
phrase, in ill odor. Croydon was a 
watery place, subject to inundation, 
when strange floats might be seen, 
among them coffins from the cemetery, 
called significantly Pump-pail Burial 
Ground. 

Not that the place was without its 
good points. The wind that blew free 
from the Addington Hills brought 
sweetness to it, as did that which came 
from the Banstead Downs. Women— 
and even men—lived to be centena- 
rians here. 

Croydon was waxing bigger. Twice 
seven hundred houses were dotted up 
and down the town, which began to 
stretch to right and left from the one 
long street—the natives averred that it 
was a mile in length—which, by its 
name the High Street, had originally 
formed the all of Croydon town. 

Some (fifty stage-coaches passed 
weekly through that street, and through 
it passed every morning the Royal 
mail to London, returning at night to 
Brighton. The mail-driver wore a 
scarlet coat, and the mail guard blew 
his horn; and other scarlet coats were 
worn and other horns were blown in 
that Croydon of twice seven hundred 
houses, which had its site in a fine 
sporting country, in which there were 
noted packs of fox-hounds, stag-hounds 
and harriers. Hence the boys that in 
summer played on the greensward of 
Broad Green, in winter turned out 
to see the huntsmen assemble there, 
and the horses and hounds that made 
the crooked dene that gave its name 
to Croydon echo with noise of the hunt 
through winter days, passed winter 
nights in Croydon town in the Spotted 
Dog Yard and the Dog and Bull Yard, 
and other yards similarly named. 

The day of a Croydon of eleven rail- 
way stations had not yet dawned, and 
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hungry reynards in middle night left 
the woods of Croham Hurst and the 
wolds of Duppa’s Hill, and ranged 
abroad in search of good things which 
they carried off from farmsteads which 
have long made way for streets. 

Not that, be it repeated, Croydon of 
a hundred years ago was unaffected by 
the law of change that was working in 
all directions round about it. While the 
steam-engine had not yet found its 
way thither, nor the plate-glass win- 
dow, nor the joint-stock bank, the 
transition from old to new in the little 
Surrey town was remorselessly going 
on. It began—and it did not end—in 
the sale by auction to a layman of the 
archiepiscopal palace, and the letting 
of its grounds for bleaching purposes. 
It led to the talk—for it was only talk 
a hundred years ago—of building a new 
court-house on the site of the old mar- 
ket-house, and it led to the flourishing 
condition of certain factories, in which 
it is proudly remembered today that 
they flourished in those days. 

The appearance of moving with the 
times, which at the present time strikes 
every one who visits Croydon,—still not 
without its relics of antiquity, though it 
is in the hospital, in the remains of the 
old palace and in the quaint architecture 
of its houses here and there,—did not fail 
to strike John England as he alighted 
with Joanie before the principal inn of 
the town, the swinging sign of which 
hung right across the street. 

Joanie took Mr. England the foot- 
path way to Pound Street. 

Pride was the last sin to which 
Joanie under ordinary circumstances 
was liable to succumb, and it was, per- 
haps, because the circumstances were 
extraordinary that, as he entered Pound 
Street, he seemed to rise in stature and 
to grow in bulk. This so heightened 
the grotesqueness of his appearance 
that, while Sweetlips eyed him openly 
with a solemn perplexity, John, with a 
sidelong look at him, smiled closely. 





John England’s Outgoing. 


Coming to a standstill midway be- 
tween a neat chapel and a small house, 
Joanie pointed with his right hand to 
the house of worship, and said: 

“There, sir, is the meeting-house of 
the Independents.” 

John did not belong to the religious 
body named, and the little chapel had 
no great architectural beauty, but he 
looked at it with courteous interest. 

Joanie was satisfied, and now flour- 
ished his left hand in the direction of 
the adjacent house, which he designat- 
ed as—his. 

It was, it has been said, a small 
house. Still, it so much exceeded in 
size any dwelling previously occupied 
by Joanie, that his pride in it was com- 
prehensible. 

John, followed him into it, saying 
nothing, and found himself in a room 
neatly furnished in a style suited to the 
requirements of a gentleman, and hav- 
ing beyond it, visible through an open 
door, a bedroom. He looked about him 
and said, smiling: 

“You have an handsome 
apartments, Joanie.” 

Joanie explained that the apartments 
more especially set aside for his own 
use were in the basement of the house. 

“And for whom are these?” John 
asked. 

“For the lodger,” was the answer. 

A strained look which had come into 
John’s face became more marked, and 
he queried further, suspiciously, who 
the lodger was. 

Again Joanie stood gulping. Then 
it was that John fell foul of Joanie. 

Accustomed to play the part of 
bountiful gentleman, John was entirely 
unaccustomed to be the -recipient of 
bounty; and that Joanie should have 
drawn upon his hoard to the extent of 
renting and furnishing a house for him 
threw him into uncontrollable indigna- 
tion. He strode up and down the rooms, 
pouring forth a torrent of abuse, and 
on Sweetlips tactlessly thrusting her- 
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Winter Song. 


self upon his notice, pushed her angrily 
on one side. 

The hound went over to Joanie, and 
stood trembling beside the old man, 
where he also stood trembling. 

John the while worked away at a 
vituperative vein which, though rich, 
was not inexhaustible. When he had 
exhausted it he looked at Joanie and 
Sweetlips. Their legs shook under them 
and lacked dignity, but their eyes were 
full of an indomitable affection. John 
put his hand on Joanie’s shoulder, as 
who should say, “Thank you, friend!” 
and Sweetlips, rightly concluding that 
peace was established, made an ad- 
vance that was this time not repelled. 

A few minutes later Sweetlips was 
alone with her master, who, while 
Joanie prepared him his supper, found 
himself at leisure to reflect upon the 
circumstance that he was provided 
with house and home and _ servitor 
within a few hours of his arrival in 
London, and that the home provided 
him was in a sporting country, not a 
dozen miles distant from the Royal Ex- 
change. 

Joanie had apparently reflected that 
a young man who had always been a 

The Leisure Hour. 
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keen sportsman would find the environ- 
ment of Croydon to his taste. Redolent 
as the place was of the hunt, John, who 
was possessed of neither hounds nor 
hunters, and whose highest aspiration 
of the moment was to obtain a position 
as attorney’s clerk, and so earn enough 
to pay every man his own, said, with 
a laugh, to Joanie, on his next appear- 


ance, tray in hand: 


“Have you not, Joanie, an horse and 
harriers for me?” 

Joanie looked unhappy, and allowed 
that he had not these. He submitted 
that when Mr. England had made his 
fortune—and he pointed out that for- 
tunes were made in Croydon—the pur- 
chase of horses and harriers would be 
a light matter. 

John, who in Yorkshire had seen his 
way to making a fortune in London, 
was now not so sanguine. He ex- 
plained to Joanie that his immediate 
object was to turn his good handwrit- 
ing to account and take an attorney 
clerkship. 

Joanie replied gravely, and without 
the slightest ironical intention: 

“T hope, sir, you will get one.” 

Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 


(To be continued.) 





WINTER SONG. 


“Summer is past!” we sing. Of golden days, 
The afterglow, remembrance, only lingers; 
Remembrance of Love’s smile and Love’s sweet ways 
Warm with the touch of Summer’s fingers. 


Yet Summer will return in after days. 
No Winter shall eternally dissever 

Life from its happy songs and flowery ways: 
And that which once was Love is Love forever! 


Tall Mall Magazine. 


H. A. @. 
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GOLF AND ITS ATTRACTIONS. 


By all who have handled a club in 
anything like a decent way, golf is ac- 
knowledged to be the best of games. 
To the uninitiated it wants the bDril- 
liancy of cricket or the activity of ten- 
nis; but when the player is possessed 
of the true passion for the game, golf 
reigns supreme. 

It is, par excellence, the game of Scot- 
land. It has been introduced into Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, India and Amer- 
ica, with more or less success; but 
Scotland is the mother of the pioneers. 
Its origin dates back into Scotch myth- 
lore. A club-and-ball game has always 
been native to Scotland, whether on 
grass, or ice, or road, or sand. As early 
as the middle of the fifteenth century 
the game of golf had assumed its mod- 
ern form. And so enthusiastically was 
the game taken up by the people of 
Scotland, that the king was afraid that 
its practice might interfere with the 
more useful accomplishment of archery; 
accordingly, statutes were passed pro- 
hibiting its exercise as an “unprofitabill 
sport.” Ministers tried to put it down 
during the services on the Sundays, and 
kirk-sessions sat upon the delinquents. 
But it survived, and now it is booming 
over the civilized world. 

Soon royalty patronized the game. 
King Charles I was enamored of the 
sport. Nor was James II, when Duke 
of York, less enthusiastic over the royal 
pastime. 


Time-honored golf! I heard it whis- 


pered once 

That he who could not play was held a 
dunce 

On old Olympus, when it teemed with 
gods. 


No wonder, then, that clergymen, sen- 
ators and professors have embraced the 
pastime, to keep them from being 


scheduled by the “gods” as ignorant! 
Old and young are votaries of the 
sport; the healthy and weak find equal 
pleasure in the game; and the burly 
and the spare alike forget their consti- 
tutional differences in the enthusiasm 
of the tussle. A rosy child and a gray- 
haired veteran equally enjoy their fee- 
ble foozles as much as the brilliant 
driver of powerful physique. The game 
is admirably suited for all, and clubs 
are formed from all classes of society, 
the country gentry, the busy profes- 
sional men, the industrious tradesmen, 
and the hard-wrought artisans are 
equally enamored of the game. The 
excitement charms gentlemen of all 
ages, in all weathers, at all times; and 
experience has proved it to be one of 
the most fascinating and invigorating 
of pursuits. Ladies, too, get quite ex- 
cited over the game; the Royal Mary of 
Scotland has, in this pastime, hundreds 
of followers. 

But the attraction of golf can only be 
permanent by a strict adherence to the 
real nature of the game—hole playing. 
It is ludicrous to see a man playing 
with clubs and ball alone from hole to 
hole, and marking on a paper his score 
at the end of the successive holes, in 
order to break his own or some other 
person’s record for the round. The 
man-against-man game by holes is the 
only real golf. In the good days of old 
—the days of real chivalry—scoring was 
considered a necessary evil for medal 
play. No one thought of writing down 
his score, or speaking of his score in 
ordinary matches, although a golfer 
could follow every stroke in his mind’s 
eye hours after he completed the round. 
If he took the trouble he could then 
add up his strokes—which he rarely 
did unless he felt that his play had 
been exceptionally good—and tell the 
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score. Of course he may not have re- 
quired to hole out every putt, especially 
if by accident he was in the lucky posi- 
tion of playing one off two when near 
the hole; but, then, are all short putts 
held out even to-day when scores are 
tabulated, unless when a stroke com- 
petition is on? If a man is being 
thrashed, he likes to tell afterwards 
that his opponent was playing a tearing 
game, and doing the round in some ab- 
normally low score for him. In the 
course of the round he was likely in 
the circumstances to make the score ap- 
pear so much better, to give evidence 
that he was really not so terribly 
thrashed after all—would say to his 
opponent who was calculating over a 
yard putt: “I’ll give you that!” One 
has not very great faith in the recorded 
scores; unless, of course, when every 
putt requires to be holed out in a score 
competition. 

And really, one does not mind very 
much the recording of scores in the 
newspapers, when the play is by holes. 
The very few who know the particular 
links well, may read them and analyze 
them; but no others care about them. 
The weather, too, and the state of the 
green at fhe time are factors which will 
not allow even those who know the 
links to judge accurately in comparison 
with scores at other times. In fact, 
golfers would be much better pleased 
to read the report of an expert without 
figures coming much in at all, unless 
the number of holes, one way or the 
other. But we have not yet reached 
this excellent method of recording a 
match by holes. 

I write, be it understood, as a golfer 
of the Old School, thoroughly imbued 
with all the best traditions of the game 
when played in its integrity. In the 
“fifties” and “sixties” handicaps were 
little known. If one man was decided- 
ly better than another he could give his 
opponent a third to make him pull up 
to the top of his game. But even then 
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he felt it was not real golf. It is where 
two are very nearly matched in hole- 
play that the enthusiasm of the game 
comes in. And it is not always the 
very highest exponents of golf who 
have the maximum of enjoyment. Two 
mediocre players, who plod away with 
only a hole or two between them at 
the close, may have pleasure unknown 
to scorers. Forty years ago I knew 
two old men who went out the first 
four holes at St. Andrews and in again 
every week-day in almost all weathers, 
counting a boll of meal for each match, 
and a peck of meal for each hole; and 
at the end of the year the record on 
James Wilson’s club-house door de- 
clared the two warriors almost equal. 
Yet what enthusiasm they exhibited 
when playing each match! “Come on 
the ground,” the one would say when 
looking in at the accustomed hour; and 
the other was not long in throwing off 
his apron for the fray. 

When playing the real game of golf 
by holes, the attraction seizes all. Duf- 
fers, first-class players, and profession- 
als can always get a match which 
equally pleases them; that is the beau- 
ty of the game. You can always get 
a partner up to or down to your own 
standard, and you enjoy the game at 
any stage. “Halved hole!” one raptur- 
ously cries out after many difficulties. 
“As sure’s death,” whispers the caddy 
of the one to a passing golfer, “they’ve 
halved that last hole in seeventeen!” 
This is said to have been repeated; it 
may be an awful exaggeration; yet the 
enthusiasm over the “half” was elec- 
trical with the two duffers. 

One advantage of the game of golf 
is its inexpensiveness for the amount 
of pleasure whieh it secures and the 
amount of health which it gives to the 
player. When a man has once pur- 
chased a good set of clubs, he has little 
more than the payment of the caddy to 
think about, and that useful function- 
ary is fhe philosopher and friend of the 
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golfer. He studies his master’s play, 
and can give his master the club which 
undue caution, or timidity akin to funk- 
ing, would put aside for the stroke. It 
is recorded of Lord Kingsburgh, whose 
strokes seldom go far, though he en- 
joys the game very much, that he 
asked for his short spoon in approach- 
ing a hole. But his caddy was too 
many for him. “Aum thinkin’,” said 
the caddy, “that if yer Lourdshup wud 
tak’ yer lLourdshup’s driver, yer 
Lourdshup wud wun nearer the hole, 
if yer Lourdshup didna’ wun up till’t.” 
Much of the pleasure of the game is 
due to the enthusiasm of a good caddy, 
such as used to be at St. Andrews. 
Nowadays many of them are careless 
and greedy; you have to keep your own 
eye on the ball; the caddy in the days 
of old was at the ball before you. It 
was the carelessness and expense of 
eaddies at one time that made some 
golfers go in for artificial supports for 
the clubs, which they carried them- 
selves. I remember Mr. Farnie, who 
had a grand stock of old Hugh’s, intro- 
ducing this substitute at St. Andrews, 
and the caddies got into a great rage 
on one occasion when he was out play- 
ing a match against a gentleman who 
had not adopted the substitute. Mr. 
Farnie called out to the caddy to run to 
the hole, take out the flag and tell who 
had to play. “Send yer ain dummie!” 
was the revengeful answer. 

Golf by holes is the only real golf. 
You are contending with one man, not 
against the field. The incubus of a 
very bad hole does not weigh you down, 
as in scoring. Each hole just counts 
one. However, I do not believe in call- 
ing the first hole a “witch,” as some do 
when they lose it. It always takes an- 
other two—won—before the other can 
be a hole up. Dash comes in when ag- 
gressive; caution when one is ahead. 
I always like the “honor,” whereas 


some of the modern school do not care 
They would like to see their 


about it. 
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opponent foozle or go into a bunker. 
They would like their opponent to test 
the strength of the wind as to being 
able to carry a burn or yawning bunk- 
er, either when the wind is favorable 
or unfavorable. They think they thus 
benefit by the opponent’s shot. The 
first carries slap into a bunker, there- 
fore the second plays short and secures 
an advantage. The first drives beyond 
bounds and loses the hole; the second 
does not require to play, unless he is 
of the fast sportsman nature, and will 
risk anything rather than claim what 
was lost, though he may just follow 
number one. Yet I always considered 
the “honor” as a privilege. As a long, 
straight and steady driver, I had the 
power of paralyzing or forcing my op- 
ponent. And I am very much pleased 
indeed to find that Willie Park, jun., 
holds the opinion of his father—both 
Open Champions—that the “honor” is 
a privilege and advantage. If the 
opponent is a long driver one is spared 
the temptation, which is difficult to re- 
sist, of pressing to avoid being over- 
driven. Of course I have ever in mind 
the old style of playing for holes, and 
never thinking of a score. 

I am quite well aware that Mr. Hil- 
ton, the brilliant Open Champion on 
two occasions by scoring, is of opinion 
that scoring is a beter test of golf than 
playing for holes. But he has never 
been Amateur Champion. As I write 
this (May 25th) I see that he has again 
—for the fourth time—required to bow 
before the powerful hole play of Mr. 
F. Tait in the Amateur Championship 
at Prestwick. The two methods of de- 
termining the best player are quite 
different. The Open Championship is 
determined by strokes only; the Ama- 
teur Championship has heretofore been 
determined by match play. 

And when I am on this theme I may 
mention that there is an error in both 
methods when the number of competi- 
tors is so great. Above a hundred en- 




















tered for the Amateur Championship 
at Prestwick this year. Three days are 
taken up in the reduction of these to 
the two final competitors, who are to 
fight it out on the fourth day. If we 
consider the time spent, the energy ex- 
pended for several days in getting to 
know a strange course before the match 
takes place, and then the four days of 
continuous strain for the final, it must 
be granted that some easier and shorter 
method should be adopted. Those who 
have no chance of the Championship 
should be weeded out by scoring, yet 
unfortunately this is not approved of 
by the delegates at Prestwick who 
make the arrangements. Two days are 
quite sufficient. Weed out all except 
the first four by scoring on the first 
day, and let these four have a semi- 
final and final by holes on the second 
day. This would be less exhausting, 
less expensive, and far more attractive, 
especially to onlookers. 

But this scoring must not be as at 
present in some competitions, where 
thirty-six holes are played the one day 
by strokes, and the four best players 
compete by holes on the second day. I 
have Cruden Bay, in the north of Scot- 
land, in my mind. A considerable num- 
ber of professionals competed. Four 
got into the inner circle by returning 
the lowest scores in the two rounds 
added together. Now one or two of 
those outside the circle made serious 
mistakes here and there which filled 
up their score most unfairly, yef they 
were playing better golf, even without 
any consideration while playing of the 
particular method which I had the hon- 
or of originating and advocating, for 
the proper determination of the best 
scorers who are to be left to fight it 
out by holes for the championship of 
real golf. 

My method is the “choice” score. All 
competitors play two rounds on the 
links fixed for the competition; but 
they are allowed to pick out the best 
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scores for the successive holes, and call 
the total of these the “choice” score. 
For instance, if in the first round the 
player takes four to the first hole, but 
in the second round he takes three, he 
can put down “three” as the number 
for the first hole in his “choice” score, 
and so on with the rest. By carefully 
examining the scores of the first eight 
players at Cruden Bay, I found that 
though Vardon was first by the usual 
method of making the total of the two 
rounds, he was only third by my meth- 
od of the “choice” score. But more re- 
marKable, and bearing out my views 
for a change in the method of counting, 
Sayers, who was out altogether in the 
ordinary method of counting, was ac- 
tually first by my method. The fact is, 
the real order by the “choice” score 
was Sayers, Simpson, Vardon. This 
brought Sayers into the charmed circle 
of the four who were to enter the lists 
for competition by holes. Braid, also, 
who was outside by the ordinary meth- 
od of counting scores, was within the 
charmed circle along with Herd and 
Kirkcaldy by my method of “choice” 
score. 

Surely that must be admitted to be 
a startling fact. But it may be asked 
by one who is prejudiced against the 
system which I have advocated for 
years: “In what does the merit of the 
system lie? Why is it preferable? Does 
this accidental fluke of Sayers being 
thrown into the charmed circle by your 
method, when he was out of the circle 
by the usual scoring method, justify 
you in saying that it is any nearer 
what you are continually parading as 
the only real golf of playing by holes?” 

In real golf—by holes—dash and cau- 
tion, brilliancy and safety are well 
blended and balanced. Now, according 
to my “choice” score system, this bring- 
ing out of both essential elements in 
the game is observed as far as can be 
by scoring. The fact is in the first 
round you score; in the second you play 
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against your first score. In the first 
round the element of caution is strictly 
to be observed; in the second round 
brilliancy is brought in to play. For, 
let us consider the matter for a minute. 
If four is the safe score for the first 
hole in the first round, I play against 
that with all I have in me, to try to 
beat it in the second round. I risk 
everything. I try a long carry, I bolt 
a putt. It does not matter though I 
take five or six to it; but by the bold 
game I may get down in “three.” Then 
three would be my “choice” score after- 
wards in my computation for the first 
hole. And so on for the several succes- 
sive holes. If I have done very well 
at the sixth hole in the first round, I 
need not trouble myself in the second 
round when I come to that hole. If I 
have foozled the ninth hole in the first 
round I must play with caution in the 
second round at that hole. I must 
make up for my former loss there by 
playing for safety. Of course a man 
who foozles the same hole in two con- 
secutive rounds is surely unfit to com- 
pete for either Open or Amateur Cham- 
pionship! 

You will see, then, that in the sec- 
ond round a man is playing against 
one opponent—himself—hole by hole, 
according to his score in the first round. 
It may be said on first thoughts, “Is a 
man to be keeping his first card in his 
pocket all through the second round in 
order to weigh all these matters?’ 
Well, an ordinary duffer might be ex- 
pected to forget his score at a hole 
played three hours before, but really 
a champion player ought to remember 
when striking off each hole in the sec- 
ond round what he did in the first. That 
is one of the points of the vivid at- 
tractiveness of the game. A champion 
player plays each hole in the second 
round as if stroke by stroke against the 
He knows every stroke 

And without any strain 


first round. 
only too well. 


upon even the most illiterate profession- 
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al’s mind, he could be sure that at any 
hole he would, when playing the sec- 
ond round, recollect what he did in the 


previous round. Accordingly, this 
“choice” score of the two rounds is as 
near as can be the best “weeder-out” 
of all who ought not to be in the final 
tussle of four. 

In this way only two days are re- 
quired for any tournament or any 
championship. And as well as can be, 
avoiding the precarious chance work 
of the present method of scoring, as in 
the Open Championship, and the very 
fatiguing system of reducing the play- 
ers in the Amateur Championship, we 
could adopt a system which would 
bring out the elements of brilliancy as 
well as caution in the contest for the 
blue ribbon of the game. 

I have no doubt that I should find in 
other competitions of a similar nature 
and status equally startling and per- 
haps unexpected results to those at 
Cruden Bay, if I analyzed the scores in 
two rounds adopted to weed out all but 
the four who are left to play by holes; 
but I have not had access to these. I 
have brought forward one very prom- 
inent case, and that is, so far, an argu- 
ment in my favor. But it is on the 
principle of studied play in the second 
round or a match hole-by-hole against 
one’s work in the first round, and not 
as mere aggregate scoring against the 
field, that I mainly argue. And I trust 
a little candid and unbiassed consider- 
ation on the part of my critics of the 
Modern School will convince them that 
in order to get quit, as much as we 
can, of the element of chance (popularly 
called luck), and press in as far as pos- 
sible the element of skill (with dash 
and nerve), that some method like this 
originated and advocated by me might 
really be tried. There are difficulties 
which bristle in every good plan, but it 
seems to me that here we have fewer 
than in any other system, considering 
the great end that it is bound to secure. 
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It is in match playing far more than 
in scoring that the pleasure of golf is 
experienced. “I managed him at the 
corner o’ the dyke,” has more “birr”’ 
in it than “I nearly broke my record, 
but for a confounded foozle,” when a 
man comes into the Club after a match. 
And what a nuisance it is, in playing a 
round by holes with an inveterate scor- 
er, to see him take out his pencil and 
paper at the end of each hole and put 
down thereon the marks of each. It is 
a real nuisance for one of us old golf- 
ers, at any rate. 

When we find that the game of golf 
is so attractive to men up in years who 
learned it when young, we must surely 
conclude that it is because of the skill 
rather than the force required in play- 
ing it. I know I am here on dangerous 
ground. I have always advocated skill 
versus force in the game of golf. Not 
that in a brilliant young player physi- 
cal power is not needed; but even with 
him he must play with his full strength 
under control for continued success in 
driving. “Gowf needs a heid,” is an 
old adage of “The Skipper’—well- 
known caddy—of St. Andrews. Allan 
Robertson was a little man, playing 
with toy clubs and twenty-six balls, 
yet no one could beat him. His great 
match of twenty rounds against Willie 
Dunn, in 1843, proved that skill mas- 
tered strength in the long run. For 
Dunn was a tall, powerful man, and 
one of the neatest drivers I ever saw 
handle a club. But Allan used his head, 
and by his continued consummate skill 
in every stroke managed to overcome 
his brilliant rival. We have only to 
think of Andrew Strath, Mr. P. C. An- 
derson, and Dr. Allan (all champions) 
to recognize their comparative physical 
weakness with others of strong calibre. 
A tremendous Blackwell drive with a 
high tee and broad-faced club may not 
have been often witnessed in the olden 
times, though Messieux arid Patullo, at 
St. Andrews, drove as far over St. An- 
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drews’ Links with the thin-faced club, 
no tee, and feather ball. But did ever 
a Blackwell or one of his school equal 
the best players of the “fifties” or 
“sixties” in the telling “‘second shot?’ 

I am very much pleased to find that 
Mr. Hutchinson, in his last excellent 
work on “Golf and Golfers,” yields 
more than does Mr. Hilton to what I 
have been saying, for he remarks: 
“Vardon’s style in driving is very nota- 
ble; it is a triumph of mind over mat- 
ter, of skill and science over the vis 
inertie of guttapercha, that some men 
try to overcome by brute force.” Mr. 
Hilton accuses many of the older school 
of players for maintaining that physl- 
cal force is of little avail in golf. Let 
him ask the veteran player, Mr. Wil- 
liam Doleman, whose name I have just 
been reading in the list of successful 
champions in the Perth Tournament of 
1866, and who was trying his hand this 
week at the Amateur Championship at 
Prestwick. Mr. Doleman has taken 
part in more championships and tour- 
naments than any one else, and knows 
the points of the game as well as any 
living golfer. Let Mr. Hilton ask Mr. 
Doleman about my own driving in the 
“sixties,” and he will very likely be as- 
tonished at the answer when compar- 
ing the force player of the present day 
with the skill player of old. And it is 
this matter of skill that lends the fine 
attractiveness to the game when one 
passes fifty years of age. The elastic- 
ity of youth is gone; the worries of life 
have fixed an indelible mark on the 
forehead; yet the game has still its old 
keenness when equally matched skill 
players are struggling for the friendly 
victory. The laurel of a championship 
may be put on another’s brow; no mat- 
ter is this to the enthusiastic player of 
the Old School. He has his match 
against his one opponent, and he ban- 
ishes care for the time being. The turf 
still springs under his foot, not now 
so elastic; eagerly—almost as of old—he 
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hurries after his ball, and his friends 
think him young once more. The game 
is giving him a new lease of life. 

The attractions of golf are even ex- 
citing to one of the Old School as he 
looks back through the twilight of au- 
tumnal years at his young golf-world. 
When the clubs have been laid aside, 
because the hand has lost its cunning, 
or too great a distance from a good 
golf course prevents one from having 
regular practice, yet the eye follows 
with pleasure the accounts of the 
matches in the newspapers, and the 
pen occasionally comes to one’s aid in- 
stead of the favorite weapon of old. 
“Once a golfer, always a golfer,” is 
a true adage. The praise of the game 
the initiated will never cease to cele- 
brate—it is all-absorbing. The learned 
can recreate their bodies and unbend 
their minds with rare stamina. A 
stranger may think it ludicrous to see 
a learned professor or a correct clergy- 
man become animated over the strik- 
ing of a guttapercha ball with a slim 
wooden club. But this is just like the 
effect of stopping your ears to exclude 
the music in a gay ballroom. Hear the 
thrill of the waltz tune, and you rush 
in spirit among the dancers; feel the 
enthusiasm of the goifer, and the clubs 
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become magic wands and the balls jew- 
els. The whole frame is alive with the 
pastime. Over the undulating course 
even the short-breathed veteran will 
walk, so absorbed is he in the game. 
He has the terrors of bunkers to try 
his nerves, and the charms of nice ap- 
proaches to cheer him. So keen is his 
spirit that the golfer considers his life 
immortal. 

There is, too, a brotherhood in golf 
unknown in many other games. That 
is a joyful attraction. All are here put 
on the same level. Talent, money, posi- 
tion are all thrown aside when being 
matched with a brilliant player of any 
rank. And that is one of the glories 
of the game; there is no respect of per- 
sons—skill reigns supreme. Many a 
life attachment has been made on the 
“green.” Golf eclipses all outdoor 
games for developing sociality. No 
game has an equal charm for the keen 
golfer of any grade in the golfing 
scale. The cynic’s sneer cannot dampen 
the spell-bound devotee to the best of 
games. 


And still the Royal game maintains its 
place, 

And will maintain it through each ris- 
ing race. 


J. G. McPherson. 





VOX MILITANTIS. 


On the wide veldt, beneath the vaster sky, 
The graves of battling Boer and Briton lie. 
By day the sunlight watches o’er their sleep, 
By night the stars their solemn vigil keep. 


Cold, calm, and brilliant, from that awful height 
They ask: “Were ye so weary of the light? 
Ours the slow sons, yours the flying day, 





Why reckless fling its noon and eve away?” 


And lo, the answer: “Nay, but life was sweet, 

Death a grim horror that we loathed to meet, 

But Duty spurred us to the foremost place, 

And Honor beckoned with a shining face.” 

B. Paul Neuman. 


The Spectator. 
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A GLIMPSE OF ADEN.* 


I, 


Between nine and ten o’clock at 
night the steamer began to go at half 
speed. The captain had mounted the 
bridge where the first officer was on 
duty; the second officer was near the 
bow with the crew. The coast of Asia 
lay before us, but only the keen prac- 
tised eye of a sailor could make it out. 
On board nothing could be heard but 
the powerful and deliberate thumping 
of the engine and the click of the in- 
strument by which the captain sent his 
orders down below to the engine-room. 

The first officer swept the darkness 
with his spyglass. The speed became 
slower. A man left the bridge and 
walked out upon a platform on the star- 
board side of the ship and dropped the 
sounding-leads. 

“Twelve,” he said, as he drew it up. 
Again he balanced the lead, which the 
oscillation of the waves carried toward 
the bow. When it touched bottom he 
drew it up again and, by the light of 
a small lantern, read the indications on 
the tag. 

“Ten and a half, ten, nine and a 
half,” chanted that clear, metallic voice 
—the only one to be heard on the ship 
—breaking the silence of the night. 
“Hight, seven and a half.” 

The captain leaned over the rail in 
the direction of the bow. 

“Are they both ready?” he asked. 

“All ready,” was the reply. 

The man with the sound continued: 

“Seven and a half, seven, six and a 
half.” 

“Drop anchor,” shouted the captain. 

The two anchors fell into the water 
almost at the same time, with a great 
splashing. The noise of the chains slip- 
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ping through the hawse-holes could be 
heard. The steamer had dropped an- 
chor in the middle of the Bay of Aden. 
Nothing could be seen of the coast. 
The lights that glittered here and there 
were, undoubtedly, the lanterns on 
other ships. Aside from these, the 
darkness was complete—below as well 
as above. Land was about two miles 
away, but, owing to the darkness that 
hung over us like a pall, not even an 
outline was to be discerned. The sky 
was covered with clouds; not a star 
was to be seen. 

When the rattling of the chains had 
ceased, and the steamer, with its load 
of human freight, had settled down to 
rest, there could be heard faintly mon- 
otonous songs with intonations new 
to us. Mournful, plaintive voices 
kept time to the measured dip 
of the oars, and grew more dis- 
tinct every moment, as they float- 
ed over the tranquil water. We 
began to realize that a strange, almost 
savage country surrounded us. We 
imagined processions of horrible idols, 
borne in flat, wooden boats by gaudily- 
painted negroes, and aquatic proces- 
sions presided over by priests adorned 
with human trophies. Presently, above 
the murmur of voices and the dip of 
oars, was heard a loud, puffing noise, 
that seemed to be rapidly approaching 
us, and in a few moments a little steam 
launch reached the ship’s side. 

The captain leaned over the rail of 
the bridge, on the starboard side, and 
spoke, in English, to some one in the 
launch. The conversation lasted only 
a few moments. The little steamer, 
again churning the tranquil water of 
the bay into foam with her paddle, 
headed for the shore, and in a few mo- 
ments disappeared from sight. In the 
meantime the rowers had surrounded 
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us. We could see them by the light 
east by our lanterns. They were little, 
squatty negroes, with woolly hair. They 
came in wide, flat boats, made—one 
would judge by the shape—from tree 
trunks. They threw down their oars 
and leaped to their feet, rocking back 
and forth in apparent desperation, vio- 
lently shaking their hands and feet as 
if they were disgusted with those mem- 
bers and wished to throw them into 
the sea. 

They screamed with hoarse, shrill 
voices—the only voices in the world to 
sing the songs we had just heard—and 
their constant cry was: 

“Peseto, Musiu, & la mer, & la mer.” 

They were begging us to throw 
pieces of money into the sea that they 
might dive for them. In order that we 
might understand more clearly, they 
ducked, then, swimming like fish, they 
returned to their boats. They were 
soon convinced that, owing to the late- 
ness of the hour, or to the lack of good 
will on our part, their labor was not 
likely to prove lucrative, so they seated 
themselves in the bottom of their ca- 
noes, turned their prows towards land, 
and, with the same monotonous and 
mournful chant, keeping time to the 
dipping of the oars, they slid over the 
smooth surface of the sea. 


Il. 


The following morning, as the crew 
were not unloading cargo, I did not 
awake until the breakfast bell rang. 
We were in the middle of the bay, but 
nearer the extreme east, where the 
European population is to be found. 
On both sides were to be seen the 


mountains that formed the bay. They 
were bare and angular, without tree 
or shrub to hide their nakedness, and 
the beach was so low down that if one 
did not look carefully he would not 
believe there was any land there. 


The 
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sun was rising above the mountains 
where Aden nestled. His rose-colored 
rays tinged the summits of the other 
hills, and they looked pink, even red- 
dish, not green or blue, like other moun- 
tains. They were far away from us, 
and yet one would say we were going 
to touch them. The sky was cloudless, 
and the atmosphere of a transparency 
not to be found in any other spot on 
earth, even upon the clearest day. Be- 
neath the implacable light that sharp- 
ened the outlines and brought into re- 
lief the smallest detail, the rugged 
mountains appeared in all their barren- 
ness. They towered in steep cliffs from 
the very borders of the sea, soaring to 
yet loftier heights, then descending 
abruptly. They did not have the gen- 
tle curves of our mountains, nor their 
gradual descent. They were like the 
eardboard mountains in a theatre, with 
high peaks and impossible projections 
that no one could possibly climb. The 
very novelty of the landscape, the idea 
that this portion of land was something 
entirely unique, produced a great long- 
ing to see it nearer. 

Down by the side of the ship, close 
to the ladder which had just been low- 
ered for the purser, was a little boat 
somewhat better than those we had 
seen the night before, and in it were 
four negroes who invited me to go 
ashore. Contrary to the usual custom, 
the placard announcing the hour for 
our departure had not been put up, but 
as the supercargo was going ashore, 
and as we couldn’t very well start with- 
out him, I might allow myself the 
pleasure of stepping foot on land. Two 
of my fellow passengers came on deck 
at that moment and decided to accom- 
pany me. We stepped into the little 
boat, the negroes laughed and showed 
their white teeth, and immediately be- 
gan to row and to chant their songs of 
the evening before. They rowed well, 
as might have been expected from their 
slender, agile figures. Their oars kept 
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time to the music with mathematical 
precision. 

I turned my head to look at the 
steamer. How big she seemed, tower- 
ing above the boats that came and 
went and the immense black barges 
that lay alongside the ship, from which 
little negroes were carrying sacks of 
charcoal no blacker than themselves. 
Boats and launches were arriving 
from shore, with traders on board, and 
their ceaseless movements around the 
great iron hulk, so full of repose, gave 
it a greater appearance of size and 
strength. 

The glittering sun’s rays brought out 
myriads of sparks from the polished 
surface of the water. The negroes kept 
on rowing and singing, with monkey- 
like gestures. On our way to the shore 
we met the divers of the evening be- 
who were returning in their 
canoes. They rowed with short, broad 
paddles. They were still singing, but 
when they saw us they stopped and 
greeted us with the now familiar cry: 

“Peseto, Musiu, & la mer, & la mer.” 

They dropped their paddles and flung 
themselves headfirst into the sea. In 
two strokes they regained the paddle 
that had floated away, climbed into 
their canoes, and continued their way. 
Some of these boys wore pantaloons, 
others ragged blouses, but the greater 
number had on merely the loin cloth. 
No one, however, was without a bangle 
of bronze, stone or crystal, or, at least, 
a bit of red rag, twisted like a bracelet, 
on the right wrist. 

As we were nearing land, we could 
distinguish the zig-zag windings of a 
mountain road so frightfully steep that 
only goats would be able to climb it. 
This road runs up the same mountain 
upon which Aden lies, but on an oppo- 
site slope. There the forts of the Eng- 
lish may be seen overlooking the high 
seas. Their barracks form a gigantic 
ladder, running from the beach half 
way up the cliff. The buildings are all 


fore, 


white with flat roofs, and look upon the 
sea with a thousand eyes through their 
little square windows. It seems as if 
they were searching for another island 
to occupy. 


III. 


Our boat stopped at a little stone 
pier that ran out some metres into the 
At one end stood an immense 
Indian, stiff and tall, in the uniform 
of an English policeman. He looked 
like a guide-post placed there by John 
Bull to certify that this land was his 
also. He asked us what we had paid, 
and as it seemed to be the proper 
amount he told the boatmen to go on. 

Opposite the wharf where we disem- 
barked, about fifty paces away, rose 
the mountain—free, erect, inaccessible. 
On our right we saw an abandoned for- 
tress; its old walls, some twenty feet 
in height, crowned by turrets. Here 
and there were to be seen a few rusty 
cannon. On our left a fairly-wide road 
ran, like a cornice, between the beach 
and the mountain. Down this road, at 
full speed, came two or three little car- 
riages, driven by natives who were 
standing on the seats. They waved 
their whips at us. We took the first 
carriage and drove back over the same 
road. After a few hundred feet the 
road grows wider. In a hollow made 
by the hills is a wide esplanade, where 
lies the crescent-shaped European por- 
tion of the town of Aden. Stores, offi- 
ces and the consulates make the first 
line, while behind them follow row 
after row of buildings until the houses 
seem to be climbing the mountain-side. 
This first street is a very long one. Be- 
tween the curve made by it and the 
beach is a very long plaza, which has 
the bay for a foreground and the hill- 
tops, which enclose it on the west, for 
a background. The are low, 
two-story, with roof-gardens, like those 
of Andalusia. The greater number 


water. 


houses 
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have the lower floor occupied by stores, 
whose doors are hung with blue or 
white curtains to keep out the light. 

Englishmen, dressed in cool, white 
linen, with white helmets on their 
heads, walked about the streets. There 
were soldiers with their free, easy and 
firm walk, their little caps tilted on one 
side and held in place by the chin strap. 
Half-naked negroes, men from Ceylon 
and India, with little bags in their hands, 
were offering money exchange. There 
were Jews in long, dark-colored robes; 
Arabs wrapped in snowy-white drapery, 
their heads bound with even whiter 
turbans; Cipayos from the Indian army 
with European uniforms, and on their 
heads the helmet encircled by the folds 
of the silk pagri of their own country. 

We had been told on board ship that 
the native portion of the town was the 
most interesting. It is more than a 
league distant from the other. It is 
very curious, with its open cisterns, 
where water is preserved in sufficient 
quantity to supply the colony for seven 
years. These cisterns are prepared for 
the long droughts and are filled in a 
few hours by the tropical rain. But 
more time was needed to see all this 
than we had at our disposal, so we de- 
cided to see what was nearest. 

We entered one of the little alleys 
that led from the plaza, and came out 
in the camel market. There were many 
animals, perhaps a hundred, kneeling 
until the goads and cries of their mas- 
ters should make them rise. Arabs, 
Indians, Somalis and negroes—some 
with the gestures and expressions of 
monkeys, others serious and grave— 
were buying and selling. They were 
closely examining the animals, mount- 
ing them and trying their paces. 

Presently we returned to the plaza, 
and went into several shops. We saw 


bronzes, silks, tiger skins, antelopes’ 
horns, sandalwood boxes, ebony walk- 
ing sticks—in fact, all that is to be seen 
in any of the seaports of the extreme 
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orient, from Port Said to Japan. At 
the last moment, in order that we 
might take away some _ souvenir, 
we entered a photographer’s’ to 
buy some views. The room was 
square, with two doors, through 
one of which we entered; the other, 
with colored glass in the upper part, 
was partly open and led into the gal- 
lery. There were many views of the 
town fastened upon the walls, as well 
as photographs of Arabs and natives. 
The only furnishing was a round table 
in the middle of the room, covered with 
a red cloth and heaped with photo- 
graphs. On either side of the table an 
old man and a youth were placing the 
photographs in large portfolios of black 
eardboard. Upon seeing us_ they 
bowed reverentially, and laid their 
portfolios on the floor for want of a 
better place to put them. The object of 
our visit was taken for granted, be- 
cause, without giving us time to speak, 
the old man began to show us photo- 
graphs from the table. We selected a 
few, and asked, in English, how much 
they were worth. The old man an- 
swered in English, but with as bad an 
accent as our own. 

One of the photographs that we had 
chosen had the margin slightly torn. 
The old man observed this and turned 
his head to look for the boy, but he was 
not there. 

“Simon,” he said. The boy came in. 

“Busca la otra como ésta, y trae las 
tijeras.” (“Look for another like this, 
and bring the scissors.’’) 

He said this as I have written it, in 


perfectly clear Spanish, without the 
slightest foreign accent. 
We looked at one another. I cannot 


tell you what a strange impression our 
language, spoken by that old man, as 
if it were his own, produced upon me 
in that little shop, in this corner of the 
Indian Ocean. 
“Are you a Spaniard?’ I asked him. 
He seemed almost as surprised as we. 
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Visits from his countrymen could not 
have been frequent. 

“TI, no sir,” he answered; “my ances- 
tors were.” 

“And have you never been there in 
that land?” 

“No, sir; it would cost too much, and 
besides, why should I go? All my peo- 
ple left there.” 

The old man grew very animated in 
talking. He looked down at the table, 
then, glancing up at me with a sad 
smile, said: 

“In the four hundred years that have 
passed since we left Spain, what re- 
membrance remains for us?” 

Then I realized that there stood be- 
fore me a descendant of the Jews who 
had left Spain in the fifteenth century. 
Poor creatures! Driven from their 
country like dogs, they cherished no 
animosity, but faithfully preserved 
their language from generation to gen- 
eration, as a living testimony of their 
origin and sad history. The ancestors 
of this old man had journeyed from 
town to town many, many years ago, 
and finally reached the coast of Aden, 
a hundred times more dreary and bar- 
ren than it is to-day. They rested from 
that journey, which must, indeed, have 
been wearisome, when rest in this deso- 
late spot seemed desirable. He told 
us that there were many Jewish fami- 
lies in Aden, but that they were not 
all Spanish Jews; that the latter formed 
something like an aristocracy, that they 
scorned all intimacy with the other 
Jews, with whom they rarely intermar- 
ried. There were many rich and poor 
among them, but all preserved with 
equal affection the mother tongue, and 
taught it to their children, desirous that 
they should speak it better than any 
other. In Spanish they recited their 
prayers in the Synagogue, and in Span- 
ish they studied the Talmud and the 
Bible. And these people were not in 
Aden alone. He knew Spanish Jews 
in the interior; he had word of others 
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who lived in Suez, in Cairo, in different 
parts of Egypt and in Europe. He 
knew that they formed a race within a 
race and that Spanish was their own 
language, wherever they were. 

The old man went on to tell us that 
he had a nephew named Reuben Ba- 
ena, like himself, who had travelled 
through the eastern part of Europe and 
had everywhere met with a kind re- 
ception and protection from the Span- 
ish Jews. The nephew had written 
lately that he was going to be married, 
in Damieta, to a Jewess, Spanish, of 
course, and there was the letter itself, 
written in Castilian, but with Hebrew 
characters which we could not under- 
stand; a misfortune, surely, because his 
nephew wrote so well. 

The old man spoke clearly, with ani- 
mation, yet without haste. One could 
see that he was pleased to tell his story. 
The boy listened smilingly, looking 
from one to another, as if proud of the 
attention with which strangers listened 
to his father. He also spoke the Span- 
ish language, so strange in the coun- 
try where he was born. 

I have tried many times to remember 
whether, in the Castilian spoken by the 
Jew of Aden, there were obsolete words 
or ancient phrases, but I have never 
been able to recall a phrase that he 
used. At the time I thought only of 
listening to him. It seemed as if I 
had before me, alive and speaking, a 
contemporary of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella—one of the men who had heard 
the news of the capture of Granada, 
and who had seen Torquemada come 
out of the council chamber, and had 
heard from the lips of the town-crier 
the decree of expulsion. In speaking 
of his language, his race, and of the 
fatherland no longer his, his words 
were so full of deep feeling, his atti- 
tude so noble, that I have never been 
able to efface the image of that old 
man from my mind. With his white 
beard, his regular features, his spark- 
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ling eyes, wrapped in his long, dark 
robe, leaning with one hand on the 
table, while with the other he empha- 
sized his words, he was, indeed, a 
striking figure. We should have re- 
mained a long time listening to him if 
we had not heard a whistle which was 
repeated, at intervals, three or four 
times. 

“The steamer! Suppose the captain 
should start without us!” 

We seized our photographs, shook 
hands with the old man and started. 
The Jews followed us to the doorway 
to say good-bye. We stopped a coach 
and got in. The horse started off at 
full gallop. I looked back; the old 
man and the boy had raised the awning 
that hung before the door, and, with 
their hands shading their eyes from 
the dazzling sunlight, they watched us 
go away. 


IV. 
We did not go back to the same 
wharf where we disembarked. A short 


distance from the plaza, the carriage 
drew up at a little covered wharf, where 
a number of small boats were tied. A 
policeman pointed out the one we were 
to take. We hurriedly stepped into the 
boat, and four little negroes—exactly 
like the ones who brought us ashore— 
pushed off with one vigorous shove, 
and, with the same chant, began to 
row swiftly and lightly through that 
oven-like heat. 

In the distance, great rings of smoke 
gushed from the smoke-stack of the 
steamer. The junks, towed by the 
rowers, were leaving the ships. The 
launches with the vendors on board 
Should we 
About half way we 
Arab was 
He wore the garb of one in 
seen in 


were going back to shore. 
be there in time? 
met a boat in which an 
standing. 
command—a costume to be 
every picture in which Arabs appear. 
His boat drew near to ours, and he 
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said something to the men which we 
did not understand. Presently he said 
to us, in English: 

“Quick, quick!” 

The oars moved more quickly, and, in 
order to animate the rowers, we offered 
to add two shillings to their fee. The 
boat seemed to double its speed. 

Now there were to be seen, close be- 
side the steamer, only the canoes of the 
divers, who were still shouting and 
throwing themselves into the water. 
Land was now far away. We could 
hear the noise of the steam-engine and 
the clatter of the chain as it was drawn 
through the hawse-holes, the jerks that 
were given to free it from a knot in 
the links. They must have seen us. It 
was impossible that they could leave 
us; yet, in spite of everything, it seemed 
as if we should never get there. We 
shouted repeatedly to the wnegritos: 
“Quick, quick!” 

“Quick, quick!” they repeated, laugh- 
ing and showing their white teeth. 

The starboard anchor, the one that 
we could see, left the water. The en- 
gine gave a few more puffs and 
stopped. The steamer was about to 
start. But we were already close at 
hand. The passengers, leaning over 
the rail under the great canvas awn- 
ing, saw us. 

The captain was on the bridge giving 
He looked towards us and 
recognized us. We understood by his 
gestures that he was waiting for us 
alone. The propeller had not begun to 
turn. We passed close under the bow. 
On the port side, where the ladder hangs, 
there were thirty or forty boats, junks 
and canoes crowded against the ship’s 
side and in them vendors of a thou- 
sand different articles were trying to 
make one more sale. They shouted 
prices, and heaven only knows what 
other words, in every known tongue. 
The rowers opened a passage as best 
they could, among that mass of boats, 
and we reached the ladder. We had 
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scarcely set foot upon it when the sail- 
ors began to hoist it. The bell rang, 
the propeller churned the water with 
its blades, and the steamer began to 
move. 

The ladder was up, but there still 
remained on board two little lads offer- 
ing shells and bits of marble for sale. 
A sailor walked towards them, but be- 
fore he could reach them they threw 
their wares into one of the boats, and 
flung themselves, headfirst, into the 
water. The steamer turned completely 
around, her bow towards the south, 
passing, with this movement, very near 
a canoe in which a little negro was 
seated. The fragile boat was drawn 
into the whirlpool made by the propel- 
ler. The boy had time to throw himself 
into the water, and, with a few strokes, 
was out of the radius of attraction. He 
climbed into the nearest boat. The 
piece of wood that had been his canoe 
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struck one of the blades of the propel- 
ler and was cut directly in two; the 
fragments, shortly after, were to be 
seen on each side of the steamer. 


The coast was growing distant. At 
first we saw the houses less distinctly; 
then the town seemed like a great 
white blotch. The forts, the barracks 
that overlooked the sea, white against 
the rosy-tinted background of the 
mountain, were fast fading into dim- 
ness. Once outside | the bay, the two 
points that formed it seemed to be 
united. Finally, they, too, disappeared 
in the distance. 

Aden, its bay, its little negroes, its 
canoes, its Indians and Arabs, became 
a memory, and in it, as the principal 
figure, I saw Reuben Baena, speaking 
of what was for him his country. 

Rafael Farias. 





SCIENCE AND 


The position in which Christian 
thought finds itself at the present time 
is, in some respects, analogous to that 
in which it found itself in the first cen- 
turies of Christian antiquity. When 
the new faith first emerged from the 
Jewish home in which it was born and 
came out upon the field of the pagan 
world, it not only found certain schools 
of philosophy, but what is wider and 
vaguer than any philosophy, what is 
partly its cause and partly its effect, a 
certain popular way of looking at 
things, a common order of thought, al- 
ready in possession. The Gospel in 
itself was a simple enough matter. The 
heart and drift of it were simply that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself;”’ but around this 
central message there shone more dim- 
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ly a halo of other truths, a certain back- 
ground of principles relating the 
Divine nature and government, to sin, 
and redemption, and judgment, a Chris- 
tian view of God and the world and the 
soul, which were all implied in that 
central message, and which, in many 
respects, were in collision with that 
common element in ancient thought of 
which we have spoken. Hence, as soon 
as the Gospel came out into the open, 
there arose that vast and obscure tur- 
moil of thought which we find in the 
gnostic controversies of the first cen- 
turies. Gnosticism, to Harnack’s 
phrase, was “an acute secularizing of 
Christianity;” that is to say, it was a 
thoroughgoing attempt on the part of 
these early thinkers to graft the faith 
in Christ, which they possessed, upon a 
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pagan stem, to equate the Gospel with 
Weltanschauungen largely alien to it. 
Hence arose those bizarre and fantastic 
cosmologies with which the student of 
early church history is familiar, and 
which it seems so incredible that any 
reasonable being could have believed 
as a rational explanation of the great 
and awful problems of human life and 
destiny. 

Nothing, however, can be clearer than 
the fact that in these obscure and 
grotesque controversies a life and death 
battle for the Christian faith was being 
stubbornly fought out, and that this 
battle had to be fought through before 
that faith could win its way to world- 
dominion. The conflict was inevitable 
and irrepressible. Christianity, alike 
in its central Gospel and in its world- 
view, must come to terms with Hellen- 
ism, must do it justice where it was 
true, and deny and supplant and de- 
stroy it where it was false; and, pend- 
ing that settlement, it must find itself 
hampered and arrested at every turn, 
chilled in its missionary zeal, crippled 
in its ecclesiastical organization, and 
thwarted in its endeavor to moralize 
the civilization around it, according to 
the mind of its Founder. So, in our 
day, Christianity has found itself face 
to face with a new order of thought 
with which, in some fashion or other, 
it must come to terms, if its aim of 
world-conquest is to be realized. For 
(Hellenism we must read Natural Sci- 
ence, and the great penumbra of quasi- 
scientific and popular ideas that she 
brings in her train. The position of 
science is incomparably stronger than 
that of the medley of philosophies and 
beliefs that early Christianity had to 
encounter. No educated man doubts 
the solidity and permanence of her con- 
tribution to human thought. But sci- 
ence, too, like the ancient philosophy, 
brings with all her light a great penum- 
bra of popular conceptions, which, 


at first touch, seem wholly alien to the 
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Christian idea. In the “psychological 
climate” of this quasi-science, Christi- 
anity seems an exotic, or, as Professor 
Hermann has more bluntly put it: “In 
our modern world Christianity is an 
alien.” Until this period shall have 
been closed and this difference tran- 
scended, the aggressive force of Chris- 
tianity, as in the first centuries, will 
be crippled and hampered at every 
turn. It is this sense of strain, of di- 
vision between the mind and heart, that 
lies behind the steady flow of polemi- 
eal and eirenical works from either 
side, but it lies also behind many an 
individual and social problem that 
seems remote enough from the dim 
fields of speculation. 

This article is an endeavor to con- 
tribute certain suggestions towards 
a solution of one of the central 
problems—the reconciliation of the 
scientific conception of the world 
as a reign of law, and the Chris- 
tian conception of it as a realm of Di- 
vine Providence. The man who is 
brought up in the scientific view of the 
world finds in it a vast system of phe- 
nomena, which recur or vary according 
to uniform law. Step by step science 
has pushed her vedettes from one 
sphere of phenomena to another, from 
the inorganic to the organic, from the 
organic to the sociological, until now 
she claims to have demonstrated the 
existence of this uniform reign of law 
within all the lower range of natural 
phenomena, and to have established a 
presumption, amounting well-nigh to 
certainty, of its. reign also within the 
higher spheres of society and history. 

Waiving altogether, as we may well 
do in the meantime, the question of her 
success in this latter endeavor, we must 
recognize that at first sight the demon- 
stration of the reign of law in nature 
seems to conflict with that view of the 
world which we derive from the Revel- 
ation which culminates in Christ. If 
we take a man who has been living 




















purely in the world of scientific ideas 
and transport him into the world of 
thought of revealed religion, we cannot 
wonder if he shows signs of surprise 
and of revolt. He has changed his 
“psychological climate.” He has been 
living in a world of uniformities, of 
measured spaces and forces and times, 
a world of which the central principle 
seems to be its own consistent action; 
and the world into which Revelation 
would bring him seems to be ruled by 
radically different principles. For, 
from start to finish, there can really be 
no doubt as to the teaching of Revela- 
tion. In the clearest and most memor- 
able fashion, it proclaims that God's 
providence controls in their own inter- 
est whatsoever happens to His chil- 
dren. If you try to take this faith out 
of the Old Testament, Hebrew religion 
becomes a mere ruin. Take the 
Psalmists: what can shake their con- 
viction that the whole power of God is 
at the disposal of the solitary faithful 
Spirit, for protection, discipline and 
salvation; what can match their mag- 
nificent confidence in God as the Shep- 
herd, the Fortress, and the Refuge of 
the soul? All the histories in like man- 
ner are based on this theory of hu- 
man life, and the gigantic spiritual 
achievement of prophecy is undertaken 
and carried through in the strength of 
this faith, and when we come to the 
climax of Revelation we find this prin- 
ciple expressed with a clearness which 
cannot be increased. “Be not anxious 
for the morrow,” said Jesus, “for your 
Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things.” Nor does any 
one of the apostles ever dream of mov- 
ing from this ancient standpoint. 
Further, this faith in the detailed and 
individual care of a Heavenly Father 
who adjusts the fortunes of His chil- 
dren to their true needs, is not ex- 
pressed simply in isolated passages, 
which can be questioned as conceivably 
spurious, or, if accepted, can be dis- 
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solved away into poetic metaphors. 
The whole conception of the Christian 
character is based upon faith in this 
principle—its courage,  self-devotion, 
confidence and calm. If the Heavenly 
Father in truth cares for his children, 
these virtues are rational; but if this 
be a dream, then these virtues, losing 
their rational root, become mere fading 
flowers in a chill and sterile world. 
The house of glass is broken and the 
fading of the lovely hues and graceful 
forms of the tropical exotics is only a 
question of time. “Be not anxious for 
the morrow,” said Jesus, “for your 
Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things.” That is a view 
that hangs together well. But if it 
reads: “Be not anxious for the mor- 
row, for natural law will maintain its 
unvarying course,” that is another mat- 
ter. If my fortunes are to be deter- 
mined simply by the laws of the strug- 
gle for existence, natural selection, and 
the survival of the fittest, why should 
I not be anxious? The more anxious 
I am the better. 

Some years ago the present writer 
remembers reading a letter relating to 
the death of a friend who had perished 
in the wreck of an ocean liner which 
had gone ashore on the Spanish coast. 
The writer of the letter, in referring to 
his friend, rightly, from the Christian 
point of view, laid stress on the fact 
that her death was the Will of God, 
and was therefore best for her. A 
scientific writer, looking at the same 
event, might have viewed it as part 
of an immense context of phenomena. 
He would have taken the proximate 
causes—the strong shoreward current 
in the Bay of Biscay, the mists that 
at that season envelop sea and land, 
the deflection of the compass, perhaps, 
caused by the geological composition 
of the Finisterre Rocks, and so on. 
He would have shown that these again 
had their antecedents, climatic, geolog- 
ical, chemical, and so on, and_ these 
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again their antecedents, reaching back 
through the ages. He would have 
shown further that these proximate 
causes must also have their conse- 
quents, and these again their conse- 
quents, and so forward throughout the 
future. He would have shown us, in 
short, a great system of things reach- 
ing onward from the primordial fire- 
mist to the ultimate crack of doom, 
and maintained that to alter any one 
part would be to alter the whole, and 
then would have turned on us trium- 
phantly and asked us if we actually 
believed that all this vast process was 
set in motion to drown a particular per- 
son on a particular day for her own 
good. The difficulty certainly seems a 
serious one, and as long as we stand 
by the barely positivist view of sci- 
ence and the barely individualist view 
of religion, it would seem to be insolu- 
ble so far as the intellect is concerned. 

But in stating these limitations we 
have already indicated the lines of a 
solution. It has become impossible 
for science to remain at the purely posi- 
tive standpoint; and evangelical relig- 
ion has, in like manner, outgrown the 
excessive individualism which for a 
time characterized it. 

Take first the drift in science. The 
whole conception of evolution is teleo- 
logical. There is an interesting passage 
in Mr. Darwin’s “Life” where this point 
is very clearly brought out by him in 
a letter to Professor Asa Gray, thank- 
ing him for an article written in Na- 
ture, June 4, 1874. “What you say 
about Teleology,” he writes, “pleases 
me especially, and I do not think any 
one else has ever noticed the point. I 
have always said you were the man to 
hit the nail on the head.” The passage 


referred to in Professor Gray’s paper is 
thus given:—‘Let us recognize Dar- 
win’s great service to natural science in 
bringing back to it teleology, so that, 
instead of morphology versus teleology, 
we shall have morphology wedded to 
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teleology.” In the same strain Profes- 
sor Huxley wrote: “Perhaps the most 
remarkable service which Mr. Darwin 
has rendered to the philosophy of bi- 
ology is the reconciliation of morphol- 
ogy and teleology, and the explanation 
of the facts of both which his views 
offer. The teleology which supposes 
that the eye, such as we see it in man 
or in one of the higher vertebrata, was 
made in the precise structure it exhib- 
its, for the purpose of enabling the 
animal which possesses it to see, has 
undoubtedly received its death-low. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that there is a wider teleology, 
which is not touched by the doctrine of 
evolution, but is actually based upon 
the fundamental proposition of evolu- 
tion.” (“Darwiniana,” p. 110.) 
Waiving, as outside our immediate 
purpose, the question as to whether the 
concession as to the wider teleology 
does not involve the narrower teleol- 
ogy, and noting also that Professor 
Huxley declares himself unable to say 
what the TéAos is on which the hidden 
purpose is moving along all the myriad 
lines of natural process, we must em- 
phasize the vital fact, which is that 
here the transition is made from the 
positive to the teleological standpoint, 
from one world view to another. The 
further transitions from Té\os to pur- 
pose, and from purpose to mind, and 
from mind to personality, as the ground 
of nature, are not, I think, by any 
means so serious as the step thus al- 
ready taken. But having thus granted 
that all evolutionary process converges 
upon some Té\os, We cannot arbi- 
trarily arrest the further inquiry as to 
the nature of this Té\os. It is clear 
that by thus granting that evolution 
has a TéAos, we are committed to the 
further position that this [Té\os, in its 
perfection, cannot lie in the earlier, but 
in the later, stages of that evolution. If 
we make a series of cross. sections 
through the history of nature and hu- 




















man life, we find first a _ time 
when there was nothing but the inor- 
ganic, then we find later the organic 
world arising within the inorganic. 
Using the Té\og as our criterion, we 
say that relatively to it the organic is 
higher than the inorganic realm. Later 
we make another cross-section, and we 
find that within the organic there has 
appeared the conscious, and, later still, 
the human. Henceforward we find 
the central interest of the story turn- 
ing on the fortunes of human society, 
the evolution of the social organism, 
the last and highest result of time. 
From the standpoint of evolution this 
associated human life is higher than 
the astronomical forces which regulat- 
ed the cohering of the fire-mist, higher 
than the physical and chemical forces 
which regulated the shaping of our 
planet, higher than the life forces of 
the unconscious living world, higher 
than the forces which impelled the sen- 
tient but irrational world along its as- 
tonishing course of development until 
man appeared in the arena. The fam- 
ily, the tribe, the nation, mark ascend- 
ing grades of the same immense pro- 
cess, and already the signs of a new 
and wider organization of human soci- 
ety may be discerned by the thorough- 


going evolutionist. It is, of course, a 


conceivable hypothesis that all this 
vast process of evolution is a mere 
bye-product of the play of the 
inorganic forces, and that, _ there- 
fore, the last and highest result 


of time will be annihilated by some 
cosmic catastrophe, or will gradually 
wither away and die beneath the 
steady pressure of an alien environ- 
ment, and the universe return once 
more to the point from which it began; 
but in so far as we accept such conclu- 
sions we cease to be evolutionists, and 
practically forsake the standpoint of 
teleology. 

Rejecting such an anti-climax, we 
are left with some form of human soci- 
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ety as the.goal of evolution. If it be 
objected that this conclusion is wider 
than the facts and the method warrant 
us in assuming, that there may be 
something higher than any form of hu- 
man society which we can picture, we 
can, at least, say this, that such a con- 
ception is the very highest and truest 
that from the human standpoint we can 
frame, and that whatever may be the 
ideal ‘T'éAos, it must include and con- 
serve all that is highest in human socl- 
ety, as every existing human society 
includes and conserves the subordinate 
realms of the inorganic, organic and 
conscious worlds out of which it came. 
We must think of the goal of evolution, 
if we think of it at all, in such terms, 
for they are nearer the truth than any 
other that we can choose. We can say 
further that they are nearer the truth 
and will lead us less astray than would 
silence and the arrest of thought. 

But, if this be so, if there is a real 
climax to the long history of nature, 
then it surely must needs be that no 
part of the long chain of process which 
leads to this consummation can be with- 
out meaning. Logical coherence com- 
pels us to suppose that the whole nat- 
ural order is an immense system of 
final causes, converging at last upon 
one supreme ‘Tédos, the “one far-off 
Divine event to which the whole crea- 
tion ’ It is towards this end 
that law must be working, the ocean 
currents flowing, the mists rising and 
falling, the strata being piled moun- 
tains high, and human life being lav- 
ished by land and sea. All roads of 
nature at last upon some 
mother city of man. 

But is this version of the scientific 
conception of the reign of law in radi- 
eal antagonism with the Christian 
view of the world? If the argument 
hitherto has been a sound one, it is, on 
the contrary, in profound harmony 
with it. If it is true that science has 
advanced from the positive to the tele- 
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ological standpoint, it is true also that 
the advance of Biblical theology has 
carried religious thought beyond the 
narrower individualism in which it 
was bound, and has given it a vaster 
horizon and a larger hope. The Gospels 
also teach us that all God’s individual 
providences converge upon a universal 
end, which is nothing else than the 
most perfect form of society, a union 
of God and humanity in the “Kingdom 
of God.” 

It is true that the goal of the world 
process which science dimly forecasts, 
is a narrower synthesis than the 
great synthesis of God and hu- 
manity of the Christian faith; but, as 
we have seen, this is only what we 
might have expected; there is no real 
contradiction; the less runs out into the 
greater, the greater includes the less. 
Moreover, just as the TéAos of science 
will cast light on all the steps whereby 
it has been attained, just as the 
“wider” will include and explain the 
“narrower teleology,” so in revealed 
religion the “one far-off divine event” 
easts light on all the ways of God’s 
Providence with individual men. Scrip 
ture, with all its daring claim that the 
world is made for the believing soul, 
never suffers us for long to forget that 
the soul is made to find its true life 
only in something greater than itself. 
Throughout all its course, “we hear the 
mighty waters rolling evermore.” We 
see behind Patriarch and Psalmist and 
Prophet the history of redemption 
sweeping onwards to its hidden goal. 
Then comes the time when the Tédos 
of all God’s individual providences is 
made clear in Jesus Christ. “Now 
after that John was delivered up Jesus 
came into Galilee, preaching the Gos- 
pel of God, and saying, ‘The time is ful- 
filled, and the Kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent ye, and believe in the 
Gospel.’” From that day, as before it, 
the rationale of all God’s ways with 
His children is the Kingdom of God. 
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All privileges are given with a view to 
service. Daily bread is given that the 
Kingdom may come. The narrower 
runs out into the wider teleology. 

It may be objected by some, from the 
religious side, that to bring in this ul- 
terior aim is to mar the relation be- 
tween the soul and God. If the 
Father, it may be said, love not 
the child for his own sake, how 
can He expect the child to love 
Him for His? If God, in all His deal- 
ings with me, is thinking of some ser- 
vice which he wishes to get out of me 
for humanity, does this not spoil the 
whole filial relation? Such an objection 
can have force only for one who does 
not adequately realize the solidarity 
of the Kingdom of God. As if I could 
have any true good apart from the 
Kingdom of God! As if anything that 
injured its true interests did not in the 
long run injure mine! As if anything 
that aided it did not, in the long run, 
minister to my highest good! What- 
ever touches that city touches the 
Christian man, for he shall live in it, he 
shall walk its strets. Even now he in- 
habits it and shares its fortunes mili- 
tant, as he shall share them at the last 
triumphant. The converse is equally 
true and hardly less important. In 
caring for me God cares for His King- 
dom. Cheapen the individual soul, 
make light of its wants, its value, its 
possibilities, and you cheapen the 
Kingdom of God. An aggregate of 
ciphers, no matter how huge, will never 
amount to more. The aggregate varies 
with the value of the units. 

Returning, then, to the apparent an- 
tithesis between the religious and the 
scientific views of the world with which 
we began, we find that both, when 
rightly regarded, converge upon a great 
world-end of a social order. If the 
ends, then, of the two Weltanschauwungen 
tend to identity, can there be any real 
contradiction between the means? Is 
it not more probable that the apparent 




















discords between the scientific and the 
religious explanations of any given fact 
arise from the very different point of 
view from which’that fact is regarded, 
rather than from any vital contradic- 
tion of principle. It is not contended 
that the solution suggested here does 
not stand in need of supplement from 
other ways of dealing with the ques- 
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tion, nor even that with these aids all 
difficulties are fully removed. But it 
is maintained that the introduction into 
the field of thought of the principle of 
the Kingdom of God removes many 
difficulties and takes us a long way to- 
wards the solution of the central prob- 
lem. 
David 8. Cairns. 





ARUN 


It was the birthday of Arun Raj (the 
Sun of the State), the Rajah’s only son 
and heir. He was four years old, more 
or less; his birthday was never kept on 
the same day, or, indeed, in the same 
month, two years following. The pro- 
pitious days announced by the Brah- 
mins had to be considered in fixing the 
date of his birthday, and also the con- 
venience of his father, the Rajah. This 
year it fell in the middle of January; 
the year before it had been in Novem- 
ber. No one, probably, except the 
Ranee, his mother, remembered now in 
what season the first birthday of all 
had fallen, irrespective, for once, of the 
Brahmins’ auspicious dates or His 
Highness the Rajah’s pleasure. 

He was to wear a voluminous turban 
to-day, like the men-folk, instead of the 
old and dirty, but comfortable, wad- 
ded .nightcap that usually covered his 
little black head. 

There was to be a durbar in the great 
hall in the afternoon, when all the 
Thakore gentlemen and the officials of 
the state would bring tribute, each ac- 
cording to his income. Their offerings 
could hardly be called gifts, as they 
were in no sense voluntary. The 
amount of every man’s tribute was 


fixed, and there were no means by 
which the offering of them could be 
avoided. 
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It was a year of famine in India, and, 
though men did not actually starve, in 
some of the Northern States there was 
great scarcity. The Rajah, too, had re- 
turned to his state only a few weeks 
before and had received the offerings 
of welcome customary on such occa- 
sions. He had also held a durbar on 
his own acount since his return, at 
which more offerings had been re- 
quired. It was whispered about in the 
zenana, and openly discussed in the 
city, that His Highness the Rajah in- 
tended to pay a visit to England in the 
coming summer; and gold, as every one 
knew, melted away like wax before 
the sun in that far-off mythical coun- 
try of the English sahibs. For what 
other reason had the salaries been all 
cut down this year in all the offices of 
the state, in spite of the scarcity? And 
was there not a notice on the great 
iron gate of the palace that appoint- 
ments would be given to any clerks 
who should be willing to do the work 
of two men for the pay of one? At 
the public gardens, too, which His 
Highness the Rajah had made, there 
were great changes. In former years 
he had always paid the salaries there 
himself, and his money had supplied 
the trees and plants and seeds, and the 
bullocks for the drawing of water; this 
year he had made a contract with the 
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gardener, who was to pay him a fixed 
sum and supply everything that was 
needed in the garden himself in future, 
with the right to make what profit he 
could by selling the flowers and fruits 
and vegetables that grew there. 

Money was scarce this year in the lit- 
tle kingdom among the hills, but the 
treasury was accommodating, and for 
the birthday-durbar advanced to every 
man the required tribute. By and by 
the treasury would repay itself out of 
the salaries of the officials, and would 
send soldiers into the villages of the 
Thakores, when the crops were ripe, 
to sell the crops of those who had not 
money to pay the debt otherwise. 

In the evening His Highness the 
Rajah would give a great dinner to 
some five or six hundred of his fol- 
lowers. 

Up in the zenana the Ranee Sahib 
was very silent, and very ill to please 
this morning. Her baby would go 
down into the great hall of the durbar, 
among the men, where no woman was 
ever admitted. He would be brought 
back to her in the evening, no doubt, 
and would sleep in his little swinging 
cot by her side all night; but none the 
less it was the thin end of the wedge 
that would by-and-by slowly but cer- 
tainly separate her from all part and 
lot in the life of her only son. He 
would go more and more into the world 
outside; he would come ever less and 
less into the zenana; all his joys and 
pleasures and interests, that centred 
now about her, would lie in that un- 
known outer realm where she could 
never enter; until some day he would 
have a zenana of his own, and only 
come to her on a short visit of cere- 
mony when duty and respect obliged 
him. 

They dressed the little chief in his 
handsome gold-embroidered coat, and 
his mother folded the voluminous tur- 
ban on his unwilling little head. One 


of her women carried him down the 
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narrow private staircase to the Rajah’s 
apartments, and handed him over to 
his own particular attendant, Piroojee, 
who carried him down to the hall of 
the durbar. 

The Ranee and her women passed 
into a gallery high up behind curtains 
at the upper end of the lofty hall, 
where they could look down through 
the chinks of the curtains upon the pag- 
eant below. The Ranee, huddled in 
her shabby old blanket, haggard and 
uncombed and unwashed as she was 
on her bad days, leaned on the balus- 
trade and looked down upon the splen- 
did pillared hall and the great wide 
arch of the entrance. Down each side 
of the hall were rows, many deep, of 
gentlemen Thakores, friends and rela- 
tions and vassals of His Highness the 
Rajah, dressed in gorgeous raiment 
with swords at their sides that clashed 
on the marble floor when they sat 
down, and sent up a continuous faint, 
musical jangle into the gallery, as their 
wearers moved about in their places. 
Under the lofty entrance arch, beyond 
the pillars, a group of musicians made 
noisy music, and a dancing-girl sang 
in a droning, monotonous voice and 
danced, looking like a brilliant tinselled 
puppet from the distance of the bal- 
cony. At the end of the hall just be- 
neath the balcony, a broad and thick 
white-covered mattress was spread, 
which was the Rajah’s throne. Here 
he sat with his little son beside him. 

One by one all the men of that assem- 
blage came up to the throne and put 
the money of their tribute into the 
young chief’s tiny hand, until there was 
a great heap of gold and silver coins on 
the mattress beside him, and his little 
hand grew limp, and his little face pale 
and wearied under the overshadowing 
turban. 

At last they brought him back, tired 
and crying, to his mother, who strained 
him in her arms with a passionate ges- 
ture, as of one who has recovered a 























lost treasure, and carried him herself 
into the zenanda. 

That night there was to be feasting 
on the broad white terrace behind the 
palace that overlooked the great quad- 
rangle of the stables, where stood the 
Rajah’s two hundred horses in a row 
along the walls, with their heels fas- 
tened to a peg in the ground, as the 
Indian custom is. The lamps were all 
lighted on the terrace. There were 
lamps all along the balustrade, high 
lamps at each corner, and lamps all 
round the pillars of the veranda that 
opened upon the terrace. The canvas 
curtains and screens that surrounded 
and shut in the veranda above shone 
white in the lamp-light. 

Many long rows of tables were set 
out on the floor of the terrace under 
the dark blue roof of the sky in the stir- 
less night; tables half a foot high, cov- 
ered down all their lengths with white 
cloths. On each side of the tables sat 
the long rows of the Rajah’s guests, 
cross-legged, in their long white tunics 
and many-colored turbans. A low con- 
tinuous murmur of voices floated over 
them as they sat waiting for the feast. 
Then a long file of servants came swift- 
ly out from under the veranda; upright, 
long-limbed, graceful youths, in saf- 
fron-colored turbans, and long, loose, 
saffron tunics reaching below the knee, 
open at the sides and bound about the 
waist with wide, many-folded sashes. 
Every one carried on his head a large, 
round, brass tray on which the food 
was set; a mound of rice in the centre, 
and round it a circle of little cup- 
shaped dishes made of leaves sewn to- 
gether, filled with many kinds of cur- 
ries of different meats and vegetables, 
chutneys and spices and sweets. The 
boys set these trays down in two rows 
upon the tables in front of the guests, 
a portion for three men in each tray. 
Then gravely, and with dignity, the 
guests began to eat, each man putting 
out his hand and helping himself with 
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his fingers; first a mouthful of rice 
from the heap in the centre, then a 
delicate morsel of curry or spices, then 
more rice, each stretching out his fin- 
gers with a gesture so dainty and so 
courteous it would not have misbecome 
a fair lady picking strawberries out of 
a basket held by her cavalier. The 
noiseless, bare-footed servants flitted 
swiftly to and fro in their floating yel- 
low draperies like bright birds of gay 
plumage. After the trays they brought 
glasses, filling each one at choice of the 
guest, with the strong wines and li- 
queurs of the West, wine and brandy, 
whisky and curacoa. They have strong 
heads, these Rajputs of the Great Des- 
ert of India, and they drink deep. Under 
the veranda the musicians played and 
the dancing-girls crooned to their 
“charm of woven paces and of waving 
hands;” while above, behind the cur- 
tains, the Ranee watched them, her 
jealous eyes ever returning to the tiny 
figure at a little table apart beside the 
large form of the Rajah—a little, sub- 
missive figure, eating quietly, very un- 
like the spoiled darling of the zenana, 
who had three nurses to feed him, and 
was wont to make noisy excursions 
round the room between every few 
mouthfuls. Now and again the Ranee 
sent down a message to her young 
brother, who was staying at the palace, 
begging him to bring away the child 
from the feast, but when he told the 
Rajah of her message, His Highness 
went on calmly eating his dinner and 
made no answer. After the third time 
the kindly young brother went to the 
head-servant and desired him to send 
up one of the feast trays to the Ranee’s 
apartments. Then he went up himself 
and told his sister pleasantly that the 
Rajah had sent her a ¢él so that she 
might share in his banquet. 

“And I will stay up here and eat it 
with you, my little sister,” he said. 

The Ranee’s low table was brought, 
and they sat down one on each side of 
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it, and the tél was carried in and set 
between them. The Ranee ate very 
little at any time, but the boy’s merry 
sallies diverted her. 

“You are not eating, sister. See, 
here is the most delicious morsel you 
ever tasted in your life; open your 
mouth;” and he reached out his hand 
and put the tid-bit into her mouth. 

The Ranee swallowed it and laughed. 

“I, too, have a beautiful piece for 
you,” she said, and leaned over the 
table to put it in his mouth. They both 
laughed together like children, and 
thus, eating and laughing and feeding 
each other, the time slipped by, till, the 
banquet on the terrace being finished, 
the young heir was brought back to his 
mother’s apartments. 

As soon as the sun had risen next 
morning the little Raj Kumar ran out 
into the court of the zenana, where the 
half dozen ragged motley retainers that 
formed his guard of honor were still 
sleeping under the verandas, and de- 
manded that his pony should be brought 
for him to ride down to the gardens to 
see the tigress that had been trapped 
the day before. The pony was hastily 
saddled and brought into the court. He 
was a beautiful and highly ornamental 
little beast, not much larger than a 
Newfoundland dog, pure white, with a 
long, white tail that swept the ground; 
he had three red roses painted on his 
back, along the spine, between the sad- 
dle and his tail. The saddle was a 
thickly-padded cotton cushion, slightly 
raised at the front and back, and bor- 
dered with red and yellow loops and 
tassels. The bridle and harness were 
all of twisted, many-colored silk, much 
adorned with red and yellow silken tas- 
sels. The little Rajah was lifted into 


the saddle, a gay little figure, in a 
red velvet coat and gold-embroidered 
skull-cap; and the procession paced 
gently away down to the gardens, one 
retainer holding the bridle, another the 
pony’s tail, and two on each side hold- 
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ing the precious Sun of the State in his 
saddle. 

The garden was about a mile from 
the palace, a beautiful shady place, 
with groves of pomegranate and orange 
trees, with many pleasant paths and 
luxuriant creepers, and a wealth of 
roses scattered over its sunny lawns. 
The reigning Rajah had made it and 
ealled it after his name, the Singh 
Niwaz. He had built a little white 
bungalow in the midst of the orange- 
groves, where he lived sometimes for a 
few days when he was wearied of the 
intrigues and cabals of the zenana and 
the palace. In one corner of the garden 
there was a little stone building, fronted 
with a grating of iron bars, that had 
been destined as a cage for wild ani- 
mals; but nothing wilder than the head- 
gardener’s pigs had inhabited it until 
the day before, when a tigress had been 
captured and confined there. Thither 
rode the young prince on his white 
pony, on the morning after his birth- 
day. There was a steep, little, rock- 
bordered path up to the cage, too steep 
and narrow for the pony; the attend- 
ants lifted the child down from his sad- 
dle that he might walk up the path and 
get near to the cage, the gardener’s two 
little ragged sons running gaily up the 
path in front of him. The three chil- 
dren stood and stared at the tigress 
crouched behind the bars, she staring 
back at them with narrowing yellow 
eyes, full of a sombre fear and trouble. 

“TI shall let her out, and she will eat 
you, Gomar,” the bigger boy cried to 
his brother. 

“You must not let her out,” said the 
young prince with dignity. “I do not 
wish it.” 

The other little boy looked ready to 
cry, and clung to his brother’s hand. 
He had known his brother all his life, 
but the prince had never seen him till 
to-day. 

Beemar laughed; he was ten years 
old, and be had not lived up yonder at 
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the palace where the children learned 
to obey every word of the young auto- 
crat. “I shall open the door of the 
cage, if I like,” he said. “You and Go- 
mar can run away if you are afraid.” 

The Sun of the State stamped his foot 
furiously. 

“It is my cage,” he screamed; “the 
tigress is mime; you shall not let it out! 
Piroojee will beat you. Go away; you 
are a bad boy!” 

He looked round for his attendants 
to enforce His Highness’s commands. 
They were sauntering up the path be- 
hind him, at some little distance. 

With a whoop of defiance Beemar 
rushed to the cage, and, seizing the 
lower bar, raised the sliding door a lit- 
tle, as he had seen his father do; he 
only meant to raise it a very little way 
and let it drop, but the tigress saw her 
opportunity: she thrust her nose under 
the door, threw it up with a jerk, and 
bounded out among them in a moment. 

The young chief was right in her 
path, but before she could spring upon 
him Piroojee had dashed in between 
them. She felled him with a blow of 
her heavy paw as she turned and 
bounded up the steep rocks by the side 
of the path, out of sight, and away over 
the hills in a golden flash. 

The boy who had opened the cage 
fied down the path dragging his brother 
with him to the other side of the gar- 
den where the head-gardener, his fath- 
er, was working. 

“The tigress has got out of the cage,” 
he cried, “and has killed the Raj Ku- 
mar.” 

The gardener laid down his tools, 
tightened his waist-cloth, and began to 
move towards the empty cage, but his 
son caught him by his cloth and held 
him. 
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“I opened the cage,” he whispered. 

When the gardener heard that he 
took up the younger child in his arms, 
gave his hand to Beemar, and, without 
waiting to return to his hut, hurried 
out of the garden, and down the stony, 
dried-up river-bed, out into the sand- 
hills of the desert, and was seen in that 
country no more. 

The attendants had no thought to 
spare for him at the moment, though 
later on search would be made for the 
boy who had dared to play with the 
precious life of the Sun of the State. 
They lifted Piroojee gently from where 
he lay face downwards on the path. 
One side of his head was battered 
in. 

“Is the Raj Kumar safe?” he whis- 
pered, as they raised him up. 

“He was not touched, he is here:” and 
one took the child’s hand and led him 
forward. His face was very pale, and 
his eyes strained, but he came to the 
side of that bleeding, ghastiy figure, 
held by the brave instincts of his 
princely race. 

“Dear Piroojee,” he said, and put his 
little hand into the cold fingers. 

“He is safe, my little Star of the 
State,” murmured Piroojee, with a 
vague smile on his lips for the life he 
had given so gladly for the young chief 
of his race. 

All things are known in the zenana; 
but the story of those few moments in 
the Singh Niwaz has never been told 
to the Ranee; the bravest among her 
women has not dared to whisper it be- 
fore her. The next day they told her 
that the young man Piroojee was dead 
of a fever. She smiled her contemptu- 
ous smile, and said, listlessly: 

“Let them get another attendant for 
the Raj Kumar.” 
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A parody may be an insult or a com- 
pliment, a friendly criticism or a se- 
vere rebuke; it may serve as evidence 
of the writer’s hostility, familiarity, or 
contempt. It may be the expression of 
ridicule; but it may also be a tribute to 
popularity, for it is obvious that unless 
the poem parodied be familiar the wit 
of the parodist is in vain. Aristophanes 
burlesqued Euripides and mightily 
amused his audience, but we should 
as soon think of parodying Euripides 
to-day as of writing a travesty upon the 
Venerable Bede. 

A parody that is not up to date ap- 
peals to a limited public and gradually 
becomes unintelligible and mirthless, 
but this does not mean that if the par- 
ody is to be a good one, it must be 
written down to the level of the man 
in the street; if it were so, some of the 
choicest work of our cleverést parodists 
would receive than its proper 
praise, for the man in the street can- 
not, as a rule, appreciate a parody of 
anything remoter or less hackneyed 
than “The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade,.” “Excelsior,” “The Song of the 
Shirt,” or “The Queen of the May.” 
Burlesques of Morris (either of them) 
or Whitman, not to say of Cowper or 
of Coleridge, move him not at all, and 
where the authors aimed at are not 
well-known there is no such dreary 
reading as a collection of pieces of this 


less 


description. 

Yet to the initiated a display of wit 
that can only be appreciated by a se- 
lect band loses none of its charm on 


that account. The consciousness of 


superiority, the feeling that he is not 
as other men are, the pride that comes 
from the knowledge that what is nec- 
tar to him is worse than caviare to the 
general, all these tend to make the ap- 
preciation keener, as (to adopt a classic 


metaphor) a fountain rises the higher 
by reason of a narrower aperture. 

Versions of the mentioned 
above, as being most commonly turned 
into ridicule, are types of the easiest 
variety of the class, and how easy it is 
to compose a parody may be gathered 
from their enormous production. Wal- 
ter Hamilton’s collection fills six vol- 
umes, and the output is probably as 
great as ever. In the field of parody, 
however, as with most things which in 
themselves are not difficult, it is not 
easy to excel. The quantity of rubbish 
bears an overwhelming proportion to 
what is really valuable, and a poor 
parody is one of the most worthless 
products of man’s ingenuity. 

At its best, the art of the parodist is 
imitative, if not parasitic; his work can- 
not ‘be original, so unless it has merits 
of its own of liveliness, or wit, or flu- 
ency, to make up for its lack of origi- 
nality, it is valueless indeed. A severe 
judge might perhaps doubt whether the 
best parodies were worth the writing, 
since they are clearly a low form of 
art; but the majority of readers will not 
lend their countenance to such a view. 
There is, perhaps, more to be said on 
the question of the moral defensibility 
of such works. Is one morally 
justified in parodying another's work, 
seizing the tangible part of it, and 
holding it up to ridicule. Judged mere- 
ly as a free expression of opinion and 
as a means of exposing what is essen- 
tially ridiculous, a parody is not only 
permissible, but may be admirable. 


poems 


man 


Oh! Jemmy Thomson!. Jemmy Thom- 


son! Oh! 


was a more effective blow at the line 
it mimicked than any amount of serious 
critical argument. But the wit should 
be careful as to the target he selects, 
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for we can conceive burlesques on cer- 
tain favorite passages or poems which 
we should welcome as kindly as we 
should a parody on the _ Lord’s 
Prayer. Yet, even on this point, it is 
possible to be too nice. We well re- 
member the mingled sorrow and scorn 
with which a certain German profes- 
sor (a close English student) received 
Thackeray’s continuation of “Ivanhoe,” 
describing it as an example of sadly 
misplaced talent and utter lack of ven- 
eration for the great romancer he was 
earicaturing. What he would have 
said of the series of parodies Thackeray 
contributed to Punch under the title of 
“Punch’s Prize Novelists,” can only be 
guessed. These pieces are of the 
broadest kind, a reductio ad absurdum 
in each case. “Phil Fogarty, a tale of 
the fighting onety-oneth, by Harry Rol- 
licker,” is said to have made Lever de- 
clare that it was time,.forhimto “shut 
up shop,” or to write on different lines. 
Disraeli might almost have said the 
same, for his part of the series is one 
of the most merciless prose parodies 
ever penned. 

Prose parodies are less frequent than 
poetic ones: but there are plenty of 
writers who, by their peculiarities of 
diction or of thought, encourage serious 


and other imitation. Among _ these 
Johnson occurs most readily to the 
mind. In addition to a crowd of con- 


scious imitators honestly endeavoring 
to catch his resonant, if verbose, mag- 
nificence of style, there were many 
who were less servile, and who, by the 
avowed exaggeration which is permis- 
sible in a parody, tried to render his 
Boswell gives speci- 
printing 


periods ludicrous. 
mens of a few of these, 
numongst others some humorous defin- 
itions by Colman, the nature of which 
is sufficiently indicated by his descrip- 
tion of hodge-podge as “a culinary mix- 
ture of heterogeneous ingredients; ap- 
plied metaphorically to discordant com- 


binations.”” The brothers Smith were 
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quick to notice the opportunities for 
travesty that the Doctor's style afford- 
ed, as may be seen from a single sen- 
tence: “Professions lavishly effused and 
parcimoniously verified are alike incon- 
sistent with the precepts of innate recti- 
tude and the practice of external policy; 
let it not then be conjectured that be- 
cause we are unassuming we are im- 
becile; that forbearance is any indica- 
tion of despondency, or humility of de- 
merit.” 

Johnson's biographer was not likely 
to escape the due punishment of the 
peculiarities and the fame of his book. 
Parodies were launched at him from 
all quarters, imitating his habit of re- 
cording trivialities and anecdotes telling 
against himself. Croker, in his edition 
of the Life, reprinted one of these, “A 
Lesson in Biography,” by Alex. Chal- 
mers, which, by those qualified to ex- 
press an opinion, is said to be decided- 
ly the best of them all. 

Reference has just been made to the 
brothers James and Horace Smith, and 
no account of parodies, however 
meagre and inconsequent, could fail to 
contain allusions to and extracts from 
their celebrated little book, “Rejected 
Addresses.” When the new Drury 
Lane Theatre rose upon the ashes of 
the old, the managers offered a prize 
for an address to be spoken on the 
opening night. As a result, says the 
preface to the book, “one hundred and 
twelve addresses have been sent in, 
each sealed and signed, and mottoed 
‘as per order,’ some written by men of 
great, some ‘by men of little, and some 
by men of no talent.” The volume con- 
sists of a selection from this “fair sam- 
ple of the present state of poetry in 
Great Britain,” 
pretended to have 
Wordsworth, Byron, 
Coleridge, Crabbe, 
Monk Lewis, and more, the 
pieces in which the of Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Crabbe are ridiculed, 


and contains addresses 
been written by 
Scott, Southey, 
Moore, Cobbett, 
many 


styles 
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being first favorites and most frequent- 
ly quoted. Some of the addresses have 
already lost their savor from the muta- 
bility of the reputations at which they 
were directed. Parodies on W. T. 
Fitzgerald or Lady Manners do not 
convulse us with laughter now; but 
those on Scott and Wordsworth—by 
Horace and James respectively—are 
destined to last as long as the two 
poets are criticized. In that on Scott 
the peculiar swing and cadence of the 
original are inimitably reproduced. If 
Scott had written a humorously-de- 
scriptive poem on the burning of Drury 
Lane, he would have produced some- 
thing dangerously like the parody — 


When lo! amid the wreck upreared 

yradual a moving head appeared, 
And Eagle firemen knew 

’Twas Joseph Muggins, name revered, 
The foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in signs of woe, 

“A Muggins to the rescue, ho!” 

And poured the hissing tide. 


The lines “by W. W.” are equally 
clever and contain real criticism on the 
early Wordsworthian manner, but they 
are more than merely critical, for some 
of the verses that Joseph Smith wrote 
might be encountered without a shock 
in several of the lyrical ballads. For 
example:— 


Well, after many a sad reproach 
They got into a hackney coach, 
And trotted down the street; 
I saw them go; one horse was blind, 
The tails of both hung down behind, 
Their shoes were on their feet. 


Naturally, this puerile habit of sim- 
ple enumeration is eagerly noted by 
the caricaturist, and Mr. Quiller-Couch 
thrusts at the same defect in his “An- 
ecdote for fathers, designed to show 
that the practice of lying is not con- 
fined to children.” The father asks 
his son whether he prefers Oxford to 
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Cambridge, or vice verséd. His son de- 


cides in favor of Oxford. 


“Now, little Edward, say why so; 

My little Edward, tell me why.” 

“Well, really pa, I hardly know.” 
“Remarkable!” said I. 


At this my boy hung down his head, 
While sterner grew the parent’s eye; 
And six-and-thirty times I said, 
“Come, Edward, tell me why?” 
For I loved Cambridge (where they 
deal— 
How strange!—in butter by the yard); 
And so with every third appeal, 
I hit him rather hard. 


Twelve times I struck, as may be seen 
(For three times twelve is_ thirty- 
six), ete. 


The volume by Quiller-Couch, from 
which this extract is taken, contains 
many exquisite parodies, the ambigu- 
ous title of the book, “Green Bays,” 
suggesting the humor that pervades it. 
All sorts and conditions of poets find 
a place here—Wordsworth, Browning, 
Praed, Calverley, Scott, Macaulay, 
Swinburne, Bret Harte and others, but 
one of the best is the skit upon Walt 
Whitman. As most of these jeur 
desprit first appeared in an Oxford 
magazine, it is not surprising that an 
academical odor should cling to them 
still. This is how Quiller-Couch makes 
Whitman, in the guise of an undergrad- 
uate, soliloquise:— 


I sit in the boat and think of “life” and 
of “time.” 

How life is much, but time is more; 
and the beginning is everything, 
But the end is something. 

I loll in the parks, I go to the wicket, I 

swipe. 

I see twenty-two young men from Fos- 
ter’s watching me, and the trousers 
of the twenty-two young men. 

I see the Balliol men en masse watching 
me—the Hottentot that loves his 

the untutored Bedawee, 


mother, 
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the Cave-man that wears only his 
certificate of baptism, and the 
shaggy Sioux that hangs his testa- 
mur with his scalps. 

I see the Don who ploughed me in Ru- 
diments watching me; and the wife 
of the Don who ploughed me in 
Rudiments watching me. 

I see the rapport of the wicket-keeper 
and umpire. 

I cannot see that I am out. 


Oh! You umpires! 
I am not one who greatly cares for ex- 
perience, soap, bulldogs, cautions, 


majorities, or a graduated Income- 
Tax, 

The certainty of space, punctuation, 
sexes, institutions, copiousness, de- 
grees, committees, delicatesse, or 
the fetters of rhyme— 

For none of these do I care; but least 
for the fetters of rhyme. 

Myself only I sing. 


What Whitman—who was so convinced 
of his necessity that he could write 


Let him that is without my poems be 
assassinated. 


—would have said to the author of this 
parody may, to use a hackneyed term, 
be more easily imagined than described. 

As a rule, a poet has no reason to feel 
hurt by a parody. It is a legitimate 
form of exercise, and its imitation de- 
ceives nobody. Its exaggeration is 
open, its burlesque acknowledged and 
self-evident, and, as its chief point lies 
in the substitution of trifling incidents 
and foolish sentiments for the serious 
purpose of the original work, it follows 
that a poem that lends itself to parody 
is not necessarily bad. The poet runs 
a risk only when his poem has no sur- 
passing merit of its own, and the par- 
ody is so particularly apt and popular 
that the name of the work at once sug- 
gests the parody instead of the true 
composition. And in most cases no 
offence is taken. The victim joins in 
the laugh against himself, and goes on 
writing more verses for his tormentor 
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to exercise himself upon. But some 
poets are unduly sensitive, and in the 
early days of Coleridge’s poetry a case 
occurred where unpleasantness result- 
ed. Coleridge published three sonnets 
which imitated the styles of Lamb, 
Lloyd and himself; Lamb was too fond 
of a joke to resent his friend’s, and 
Coleridge, of course, had no cause of 
complaint; but Lloyd—the worst poet 
of the three—could not afford to be so 
ridiculed, and the subsequent rupture 
between him and Coleridge is ascribed 
by Cottle to the soreness caused by the 
unlucky sonnet. 

In his entertaining essay on Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, Andrew Lang declares 
that the temptation to make fun of his 
author is too strong to be resisted, and 
he succumbs to the temptation on al- 
most every page. He positively revels 
in it. He begins to quote Bayly, and 
finishes the quotation himself; he gives 
a long extract, apparently from his au- 
thor, and then declares that he has 
done it himself, and finally, he produces 
a set of verses, and protests that he 
hardly knows whether they are Bayly 
or Lang. He avers that Bayly is begin- 
ning to hypnotize him, and that he can 
hardly ask for a light without “abound- 
ing in his artless vein.” Almost any 
writer who indulges in peculiarities of 
metre, or who identifies himself (as did 
Bayly) with some particular style of 
versification, is fair game for the mak- 
ers of parodies, and the latter have 
neither been slow to recognize their 
victims, nor over scrupulous in their 
selections. Johnson’s sneer at the bal- 
lad metre suggests itself here, but that 
simple measure is likely to outlive the 
criticisms of the writer who was 
apt to make his little fishes talk like 
whales. 

Gray’s Elegy in Upton Churchyard, 
and Wolfe’s well-known lines on the 
Burial of Sir John Moore have frequent- 
ly been parodied, the latter amongst 
others by Maginn (“Father Prout”) and 
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by Barham. Indeed, “Thomas Ingolds- 
by,” a prince of parodists, has himself 
given rise to many travesties. 
The attempt made by some 
bethan pedants to naturalize a much 
hexameter, 


Eliza- 


less melodious verse, the 
met with the mocking reception it de- 
served. Gabriel Harvey was one of the 
leaders in this crusade of “quantity” 
against quality, and he obtained the 
modified approval of Sidney. He even 
gained the temporary adhesion of 
Spenser, of all men the most unlikely 
to be caught by such a sacrilegious and 
unnatural resuscitation. Greene made 
use of this “twitching, hopping” kind 
of verse sometimes, but Peele, in the 
“Old Wives’ Tale,” ridiculed it, and the 
mischief-loving Nashe brought his rol- 
licking, good-humored wit to bear on 
the side of common sense. He admits 
that the Hexameter is “a gentleman of 
an ancient house (so is many an Eng- 
lish beggar),”” and depicts the short- 
comings of the metre In words which 
really constitute a parody upon it. He 
ealls it 


That drunken, staggering kind of verse 

Which is all up hill and down hill, like 
the way betwixt Stamford and 
Beechfield, 

And goes like a horse lunging through 
the mire in the deep of winter, 

Now soused up to the saddle, 
straight aloft on his tiptoes. 


and 


This was written by Nashe in prose 
(perhaps to show how prosaic after all 
was the effect produced from such a 
but it might 
printed, as 


defective instrument), 
equally well have been 
above, in veritable hexameters, for the 
lines are quite as good as many of 
Greene’s, and of Spenser that 
have been preserved to show how per- 
nicious was Harvey’s counsel. 

If Harvey suffered for his innovating 
rashness, no less did Southey smart for 
his ill-fated attempts to revive’ the 


those 


Sapphic; and with equal desert, for a 
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comparison of one of Southey’s verses 
with one of the stanzas of Canning’s 
famous parody will show, not Can- 
ning’s cleverness alone, but also the 
truth of the adage about the nearness 
of the ridiculous to the sublime. First, 
hear Southey sing:— 


Cold was the night wind; drifting fast 
the snows fell; 
Wide were the downs and shelterless 
and naked; 
When a poor wanderer struggled on 
her journey, 
Weary and waysore. 


Now listen to his imitator: — 


Needy knife-grinder! Whither are you 
going? 
Rough is your road, your wheel is out 
of order; 
Bleak blows the blast—your hat has 
got a hole in’t, 
So have your breeches. 


The anti-Jacobin did not confine his 
attentions to Southey or to mock phil- 
anthropy. The prevailing style of di- 
dactic poem was parodied in a happy 
set of heroics called “The Progress of 
Man,” the gravity of whose style is 
only surpassed by the delightful trivi- 
ality of its contents. The subject is 
the completeness of Nature’s scheme, 
and the writer in all seriousness pro- 
ceeds to show that 


To each living thing, whate’er its kind, 
Some lot, some part, some station is as- 
signed. 


To exhibit the truth of this original 
proposition he adduces sundry examples 
from natural history:— 


The feathered race with pinions skim 
the air— 
Not so the mackerel, and still less the 


bear . 
Ah! Who has seen the mailéd lobster 
rise, 


Clap her broad wings, and soaring 
claim the skies? 
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Didactic and heroic poems seem to 
lend themselves to satiric treatment, 
and the literary jester can always shel- 
ter himself under the shield of author- 
ity,for has not the Batrachomyomachia, 
the battle of the frogs and mice, been 
attributed, though erroneously, to 
“deep-browed Homer,” and is not that 
work a travesty of the heroic epos? 
Perhaps the most celebrated example 
of the epic burlesque in England is 
“The Splendid Shilling,” by Phillips, 
one of the first, if not the first, Eng- 
lish poetic parody in point of time. It is 
a fairly-successful attempt to trifle with 
the sounding style of Milton, using his 
piled-up embroidered sentences and his 
heavy vocabulary to describe the hap- 
piness of him who, 


. void of care and strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling. 


and the sordid miseries of him who is 
not so fortunate. Phillips had the mis- 
fortune to be born at a time when the 
face of the genius of poesy was turned 
away from these islands, and died in 
1705, at the age of thirty-three. It is 
unfortunate for him that his two best 
poems should be imitations, the serious 
one of Virgil, the other of Milton 
(though now it is only his connection 
with the bard he mimicked that keeps 
his memory green, for that he had con- 
siderable powers of a kind cannot be 
doubted by any one who takes the 
trouble to read “The Splendid Shilling” 
with an ear ready to catch exaggerated 
echoes of Milton’s music. His account 
of the visit of a dun to his lodgings 
shows to what extent he caught the 
Miltonic ring:— 


With vocal heel thrice thundering at 
my gate; 

With hideous accents thrice he calls; I 
know 

The voice ill-boding and 
sound 


the solemn 


His faded brow 
Intrenched with many a _ frown, and 
conic beard, 
And spreading band, admired by mod- 
ern saints, 
Disastrous acts forebode; in his right 


hand 

Long scrolls of paper solemnly he 
waves 

With characters and figures dire in- 
scribed 


7rievous to mortal eyes— 


while his description of the woeful con- 
dition of his galligaskins has made 
them as familiar as the well-worn 
nether garments of lan Maclaren’s 
“general practitioner” :— 


My galligaskins that have long with- 


stood 

The winter’s fury and encroaching 
frosts, 

By time subdued (what will not time 
subdue!) 

A horrid chasm disclosed, with orifice 

Wide, discontinuous; at which the 
winds 

Eurus and Auster, and the dreadful 
force 


Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian 
waves, 

Tumultuous enter with dire chilling 
blasts, 

Portending agues. 


Goldsmith's “Description of an Au- 
thor’s Bedchamber” is something in 
the same vein, but it is a short frag- 
ment, and chiefly known because of the 
couplet :— 


A nightcap decked his brows instead 
of bay, 
A cap by night, a stocking all the day. 


If Phillips was the first English poetic 
parodist\in point of time, the honor of 
being the first in point of merit is, per- 
haps, due to Charles Stuart Calverley, 
whose “Verses and Translations,” 1862, 
and “Fly Leaves,” 1872, contain many 
of the happiest examples of the art. No 
ene is sacred to him, not even Miss 
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Ingelow, and whether he looses his 
shaft at a particular poem or (which is 
more difficult) at the characteristic 
style of the writer, the result has that 
spontaneous ease which is_ essential 
in a really excellent parody. His play- 
ful specimen of Browning, who loved 
“to dock the smaller parts of speech,” 
gives a capital burlesque idea of the 
valvanic jerks and disconnected utter- 
snece of the author of “Sludge the Me- 
dium.” 


I once did hitch the syntax into verse: 

Verbum personale, a verb personal, 

Concordat—ay, “agrees,” old Fatchaps 
—cum 

Nominativo—with its nominative, 

(fenere, i’ point o’ gender, numero 

O’ number, et persona, and person. Ut, 

Instance; Sol ruit, down flops sun, et, 
and, 

Uontes umbrantur, 
tains. Pah! 

Excuse me. sir, I think I’m going mad. 

You see the trick on’t, though, and can 
yourself 

Continue the discourse ad libitum. 


out flounce moun- 


His Tennysonian deliverance takes 
the likeness of the “Brook”— 


I loiter down by thorp and town; 
For any job I’m willing; 

Take here and there a dusty brown, 
And here and there a shilling. 


Tennyson, as might be expected of 
one who was so long the foremost poet 
of his day, has had his share of bur- 
lesque imitators. Some of his shorter 
poems, being on everybody’s lips, have 
provoked such treatment by reason 
ef their excessive popularity. Of the 
most notable example, “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” there are probably 
a score of versions, good, bad, and in- 
different; even the enterprising adver- 
tiser has smiled and marked it for his 
own. “The Queen of the May” runs it 
very close, one version of the poem by 
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Aytoun appearing with other parodies 
in the “Bon Gaultier Ballads’ :— 


You may lay me in my bed, mother, 
my head is throbbing sore, 

And, prithee, mother, let the sheets be 
duly aired before; 

And if you’d do a_ kindness 
poor desponding child, 

Draw me a pint of beer, mother—and, 
mother, draw it mild. 


to your 


“Home they brought her Warrior 
dead,” ‘“‘Break, break, break,” and 
other characteristic examples have met 
the same fate. 

Swinburne in his “Heptalogia, or the 
Seven against Sense” has parodied 
some of his brother poets, and he him- 
self has not lacked evidences of that 
humorous imitation which may or 
may not be a mark of sincere flattery. 
To those who regard “Atalanta in Caly- 
don” as one of the finest of the mas- 
ter’s poems, the title of Lewis Carroll's 
version—“Atalanta in Camden Town” 
—is calculated to come as a painful sur- 
prise; but the parodists have, as a rule, 
contented themselves with imitating 
one of his favorite measures, a swing- 
ing metre that carries the reader 
breathlessly forward till he almost for- 
gets to interest himself in the senti- 
ments he is uttering in the fascination 
cast over him by the rush of the gallop- 
ing accents. In this connection it is 
rather startling to come across one of 
the Rejected Addresses beginning— 


Sobriety cease to be sober, 
Cease labor to dig and to delve, 
All hail to this tenth of October 
One thousand eight hundred 
twelve— 


and 


One almost looks to see “by A. C. S.” 
at the top, and learns, with some sur- 
prise, that the verses are supposed to 
be by the Hon. W. Spencer, whose 
name evokes no poetical recollections. 
A more authentic Swinburnian attempt 























is Mortimer Collins’s receipt for mak- 
ing salad, which begins— 


Oh! cool in the summer is salad, 
And warm in the winter is love. 


One verse may be quoted in full:— 


Take endive, like love it is bitter, 
Take beet, for like love it is red, 

Crisp leaf of the lettuce shall glitter, 
And cress from the rivulet’s bed; 

Anchovies, foam-born, like the lady 
Whose beauty has maddened this 

bard, 

And olives from groves that are shady, 

And eggs—boil ’em hard. 


In Q.’s volume there is also a clever 
Oxford travesty “by A. C. 8.” on the 
unity of ancient and modern literature. 
It is far too long to quote, but the first 
stanza will give a good notion of its 
alliterative murmuring facility:— 


The centuries kiss and commingle, 
Cling, clasp, and are knit in a chain; 
No cycle but scorns to be single, 
No two but demur to be twain, 
Till the land of the lute and the love 
tale 
Be bride of the boreal breast, 
And the dawn with the darkness shall 
dovetail, 
The East with the West. 


The same writer gives an admirable 
parody on “The Bells,” a more trite 
theme, it is true, but one to which he 
gives, in a double sense, an air of fresh- 
ness by its undergraduate setting; the 
inclination to quote further from his 
book must, however, not be indulged. 

As we have already said, those paro- 
dies in which a particular poem is sin- 
gled out for humorous treatment are 
much easier than those which have 
a more general application. In the 
first case the writer has, so to speak, 
a framework ready to hang his lines 
on; he can check his progress at fre- 
quent intervals by the model of whose 
features he is making a distorted copy; 
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he has most of his material to his hand; 
his art is more mechanical and has 
less of originality. A parody has been 
defined as a “consciously exaggerated 
imitation of a serious poem, the words 
of which should strike the ear with 
the very echo of the original,” which 
definition apparently assumes that the 
object of ridicule will be one individual 
set of verses. Here is an extract from 
Calverley which falls in with this 
definition:— 


I never had a dear gazelle; 
But I was given a parroquet— 
How I did nurse him if unwell! 
He’s imbecile, but lingers yet. 


He’s green with an enchanting tuft; 
He melts me with his small black 
eye; 
He'd look inimitably stuffed, 
And knows it—but he will not die. 


But, like most attempts to define, it 
does not cover the whole ground; for 
clearly it is possible to make fun of an 
author’s style without hitching the par- 
ody on to any of his works, and it is 
obvious that, as a rule, such a proceed- 
ing is the more difficult because one has 
“to strike the ear with the very echo 
of the original’ without making use of 
the very sound of the original. Occa- 
sionally it becomes difficult in such a 
case to know whether the result be a 
real parody at all, or merely an imita- 
tion. The Byron burlesque in “Re- 
jected Addresses” is a case in point. 
The publie of 1812, who bought the vol- 
ume so eagerly, may have seen greater 
possibilities of laughter in “Cui Bono? 
by Lord B,” than are patent to the 
reader now, for, to the present writer 
at least, the effort seems singularly 
pointless. 


Ye reckless dupes who hither wend 
your way 

To gaze on puppets in a painted dome, 

Pursuing pastimes glittering to betray, 

Like falling stars 
gloom, 


in life’s eternal 
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What seek ye here? Joy’s evanescent 
bloom? 
Woe’s me! the brightest wreaths she 


ever gave 


Are but as flowers that decorate a 
tomb; 
Man’s heart, the mournful urn o’er 


which they wave, 
Is sacred to despair, its pedestal 
grave. 


the 


This is one of the stanzas, and to call 
a collection of such verses a parody of 
Byron is to have a mistaken idea of 
the term; it is only an imitation—and a 
poor one. 

Byron’s own “Vision of Judgment” is 
itself a travesty of Southey’s Vision, 
not of the ordinary imitative kind—for 
while Southey’s work is in hexameters, 
Byron’s is in the octave stanza— 
but of the broader, more elastic variety. 
Professor Nichol, in his life of Byron 
in the “English Men of Letters” series, 
declares with a biographer’s fondness 
that the “Iliad” is not more surely the 
first of epics, nor the “Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress” the first of allegories, than the 
“Vision of Judgment” is the first of 
parodies, and he fellows up this rather 
sweeping assertion with a sentence of 
praise which, by its extraordinary ag- 
glomeration of metaphors, runs _ peril- 
ously near burlesque itself. It would 
be hard, in so few lines, to assemble 


a finer assortment of images. After 
premising that the execution of the 


work is almost perfect, he adds: “From 
first to last every epithet hits the white; 
every line that does not convulse with 
laughter stings or lashes. It rises to 
greatness by the fact that underneath 
all its lambent buffoonery it is aflame 
with religious wrath.” A work which, 
apparently at the same moment, can 
shoot, convulse, sting, lash and flame, 
is surely entitled to no niggard praise. 

Though not parodies pure and simple, 
but rather to be classed under the head 
of burlesque (though the two divisions 
overlap at several points), there are a 
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few well-known dramatic pieces of 
which mention should be made before 
leaving the subject. Of these the first 
is “The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, a comedy 
intended “Don Quixote”) to 
draw down laughter upon the old heroic 
The style of this parody 
the burlesque 


(as was 


romances. 
may be inferred 
description of a barber:— 


from 


Without his door doth hang 
A copper bason on a prickant spear; 
At which no sooner gentle knight can 


knock 

But the shrill sound fierce Barbarossa 
hears, 

And rushing forth brings in the errant 
knight 

And sets him down in an enchanted 
chair; 

Then with an engine which he hath 
prepared 

With forty teeth he claws his courtly 
crown. 


The play is not particularly funny to 
read; perhaps the authors were con- 
scious of something like this, for in the 
prologue they state that it was their in- 
tent “to move inward delight, not out- 
ward lightness; and to breed (if it 
might be) soft smiling, not loud laugh- 
ing.” There is no danger of its excit- 
ing loud laughter nowadays; and, if 
one may judge from the reception it 
met with at the hands (and teeth) of 
the contemporary audience, there never 
was; in spite of the assertion that the 
authors “never aimed at any one par- 
ticular,” the public rejected it, “not un- 
derstanding the privy mask of irony 
about it.” 

In the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Shakespeare had a similar fling at the 
high-flown romances of his predeces- 
not escape 
antagonist 


sors, and he himself did 
equal treatment from his 
Marston. 

The “Rehearsal” is better known and 
more interesting to read than Beau- 
ment and Fletcher's play. It is a very 
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entertaining, though rather disconnect- 
ed, farce, in which the little scraps of 
literal parody scattered about are not 
so good as the general inclusive ridicule 
thrown upon the rhyming, ranting, 
heroic plays then in vogue. The list of 
the plays parodied in the course of the 
piece is a long one, and any one who 
finds interest in such matters has plen- 
ty of information and plenty of sug- 
gestion for further research in the pub- 
lished keys to its allusions. The ab- 
surdity of the pretentious warlike prep- 
arations, strategical directions, combi 
nations, encounters, alarums and excur- 
sions are beautifully caricatured in the 
events that befell the two Kings of 
Brentford :— 


The army’s at the door, and in disguise. 


This is strongly suggestive of the 
“Critic,” and there is not much doubt 
that for his wonderfully witty play 
Sheridan was largely indebted to the 
committee who were responsible for the 
“Rehearsal.” There is no key to the 
“Critic” to enable the ordinary reader 
to understand all the references to par- 
ticular passages in the contemporary 
plays on whose weak places Sheridan 
laid his exposing finger, and there are 
probably few students who care to bur- 
row into the dramatic writings of that 
age for the purpose of discovering those 
defects which have been made the source 
of so much entertainment. It is far more 
amusing to read the “Critic” than to 
read the works of Sir Fretful Plagiary, 
and while the numerous dusty volumes 
of Cumberland and his allies have slow- 
ly taken the road towards a safe obliv- 
ion the little farce constructed at their 
expense has attained the dignity of an 
English classic. 

Less known than either of these im- 
mortal burlesques are Fielding’s “‘Tom 
Thumb,” and the “Crononhotontholo- 
gus” of Henry Carey. “Tom Thumb” 
is a parody of the romantic drama of 
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the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, much as the “Critic” was of those 
of the later part. Fielding’s “Joseph 
’ was designed to burlesque 
“Tom 


Andrews’ 
Richardson's “Pamela,” so 
Thumb” is not his only essay in that 
field. Carey is chiefly known as a 
song-writer, to most people only as the 
author of “Sally in our Alley,” but he 
was the writer of many pieces for the 
stage, and his “Crononhctonthologus,” 
“the most tragical tragedy ever trage- 
dized by any company of tragedians,” 
is really a very happy little extrava- 
ganza. In the prologue he tells us that 
his muse— 


Struts in heroics, and in pompous verse 

Does the minutest incidents rehearse; 

In ridicule’s strict retrospect displays 

The poetasters of these modern days 

Who, with big, bellowing bombast, 
rend our ears. 


He 
short, mock-heroie piece full of humor- 
ously-tragic episodes. One of the char- 
under a name full 
feet long, the first line of the play being 
entirely monopolized by this unwieldy 
appellation :— 


carries out this intention in a 


acters labors five 


Aldiborontiphoscophornio, 

Where left you Crononhoton- 
thologus? 

Fatigued with 
toils of war, 

Within his tent on downy couch 
succumbent 

Himself he unfatigues 
gentle slumbers; 

Lulled by the cheerful trumpet’s 
gladsome clangor, 

The noise of drums and thunder 
of artillery, 

He sleeps supine amid the din of 
war. 


Aldi. the tremendous 


with 


It appears, however, that the King 
is not so fortunate as his courtier would 
suppose, for presently he de- 
claiming against the god of sleep:— 


enters, 
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Sport not with Crononhotonthologus, 

Thou idle slumberer, thou detested 
Somnus! 

For if thou dost, by all the waking 
powers, 

I’ll tear thine eyeballs from their lead- 
en sockets 

And force thee to outstare eternity. 

(Evit in a huff.) 


Hysterical rant of this kind might 
seem altogether wide of the mark as 
parody, were not passages of almost 
equal absurdity to be found in the 
pages of Lee and Dryden. The last 
scene of this tragical tragedy is very 
amusing, and our last extract shall be 
taken from it. The King is dining with 
his general-in-chief, and is offered 
hashed pork. The impious notion that 
he should “be fed on swine’s flesh and 
at second hand,” naturally angers him, 
and in his rage he kills the cook and 
strikes his host. The latter draws and 
slays the King; then, overcome by the 
enormity of his act, he cries:— 


Ha! What have I done? 
Go, calla coach! And let a coach be 
called! 
And let the man that calls it be the 
caller! 
And in his calling let him nothing call 
But “Coach! coach! coach!” Oh, fora 
coach, ye Gods! 
(Exit, raving.) 


Returns with a Doctor. 


Bomb. How fares your Majesty? 
Doctor. My Lord, he’s dead. 
Bomb. Ha! Dead! Impossible! It can- 
not be! 
I'd not believe it. though him- 
self should swear it. 
Go join his body to his soul 
again, 
Or, by this light, thy soul 
shall quit thy body. 
Doctor. My Lord, he’s far beyond the 
power of physic, 
His soul has left nis body and 
this world. 


Bomb. Then go to t’other world and 
fetch it back. 
(Kills him.) 


And if I find thou triflest with 
me there, 

(ll chase thy shade through 
myriads of orbs, 

And drive thee far beyond the 
Verge of Nature. 

Ha!—Call’st thou, Crononho- 
tonthologus? 

I come! Your faithful Bom- 
bardinian comes! 

He comes in Worlds unknown 
to make new wars, 

And gain thee empires numer- 
ous as the stars. 

(Kills himself.) 


Enter Queen and Others. 


Aldi. O horrid! horrible, and horridest 

horror! 

Our King! our General! our 
Cook! our Doctor! 

All dead! Stone dead! Irrevoc- 
ably dead! 

Oh! 
(All groan, a tragedy groan.) 


The burlesque is not a long one, and 
it still retains its vitality. The reader 
who is unacquainted with it may look 
forward to spending a very pleasant 
hour among its bloated personages and 
timid talk, and if the quotations here 
made induce him to turn to the play 
itself ‘he will find there plenty to reward 
him for his trouble. 

If something more recent than Carey 
is required, we have a modern parodist 
in Mr. Owen Seaman, whose “Battle 
of the Bays” brings us down to Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Le Gallienne, John 
Davidson, Alfred Austin and Kipling. 
The poet of “The Seven Seas” has not 
often been better hit off than in “The 
Rhyme of the Kipperling,” a tale full 
of “sailorman” expressions hopelessly 
confused and prefaced by an author’s 
note—‘No nautical terms or statements 
guaranteed.” Kipling’s vivid direct- 
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ness of relation, his rollicking metres, 
his technical vocabulary, and his trick 
of repetition are admirably caught. 


It was the woman Sal o’ the Dune, and 
the men were three to one, 
Bill the Skipper, and Ned the Nipper, 
and Sam that was Son of a Gun; 
Bill was a Skipper, and Ned was a 
Nipper, and Sam was the Son of a 
Gun, 

And the woman was Sal o’ the Dune, 
as I said, and the men were three 
to one. 


There was never a light in the sky 
that night of the soft midsummer 
gales, 

But the great man-bloaters snorted 
low, and the young ’uns sang like 
whales; 

And out laughed Sal (like a dog- 
toothed wheel was the laugh that 
Sal laughed she), 


Temple Bar. 
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“Now who's for a bride on the shady 
side of up’ards of forty-three?’ 


Its author has been called the modern 
Calverley, and no greater praise could 
the parodist wish for. “The Battle of 
the Bays” carries on the best traditions 
of an art which, for all its apparent 
worthlessness and triviality, is not to 
be despised. After all, a parody is gen- 
erally nothing but a satire with the 
fierce-looking mask taken off, and it is 
none the less effective for its levity. 
After a prolonged diet of favorable re- 
views a corrective is sometimes neces- 
sary to the belauded poet, and to the 
parodist falls the task of gilding the 
philosophic pill—which, from the time 
of Horace to that of W. S. Gilbert, has 
always been considered a useful and 
a virtuous office. 

Herbert M. Sanders. 
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A strange and terrible book might be 
compiled by choosing, let us say, two 
hundred of the loveliest of English 
lyrics, and appending to each a foot- 
note tersely descriptive of its author’s 
fate. The question, Why do Minor 
Poets exist? is sometimes raised by a 
newspaper, and settled humorously in 
its third leading article (the one devot- 
ed to culture, railway accidents, police 
court drolleries, and other social topics). 
But the absurdity of the Minor Poet, 
like that of Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, 
is mainly a journalistic convention. 
He adds, by hypothesis, to the national 
stock of gaiety, although we shake our 
sides at him with as little genuine ex- 
cuse as the one statesman who, exactly 
a year ago, was jeered at by Mr. Cham- 
berlain for believing that the wrongs 
of the Uitlanders justified armed inter- 
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vention. And I say quite seriously that 
such an anthology as I 
would set the question in a new light, 
and a sufficiently lurid one. We call 
our best collection of lyrics a “Golden 
Treasury,” and forget in what dread- 
ful matrices the jewels were shaped; 
we chase the satin slipper or the 
Grace’s naked foot along the pathways 
without reckoning the concealed fires 
under the crust of turf; and to be sure 
we are wise in our carelessness, for the 
first claim of poetry is to be enjoyed, 
and if it be Art’s business to conceal 
art, still more is it to conceal Art’s 
Tophet. 

At the same time no critic can pursue 
his calling for long without facing the 
minor poet—or, for that matter, the 
major one—- as a social problem. If we 
lacked the sense or the pluck to face 


suggest 
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that problem on our own motion, that 
painful and thoughtful book, “The 
Insanity of Genius’—a work which had 
the misfortune to be obscured by ashow- 
ier Germantractof lessthan half its hon- 
esty—thrust it fairly and squarely upon 
us. And the respectable pages of such 
a collection as Chalmers’s “British 
Poets” are evidence all the more con- 
vincing, because squeamish and unwill- 
ing, that beneath the crust there does 
lie Tophet; that the question which 
Blake put to the Tiger—‘Did He who 
made the lamb make thee?’—applies 
with an equal force of wonder to a 
great many of our fieriest as well as of 
our most innocent lyrics, and that Na- 
ture is, at least, as cruelly wasteful in 
producing a gem of song as in produc- 
ing a diamond. On one student, at any 
rate, the Lives of the Poets have so 
worked that the receipt of a brand-new 
volume of verse gives him, if not a 
a sensation which an ac- 
companying letter from the author 
easily and invariably turns into one. 


“stunner,” 


The noble tragedies of Scott's life 
and Lamb's justify themselves. So, I 


think, do those of Hood’s, Coleridge's, 
Shelley’s, Byron's, Rossetti’s—these, 
though less admirable, were the trage- 
dies of big men. From the stories of 
Blake and Keats we may extract, in 
different ways, consolation. It is in the 
men that the real 
pathos resides. Keats, for example, 
perished young of consumption, but not 
before he had written “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci;” the same malady carried 
off two young Scotsmen, Michael Bruce 
and David Gray, with their aspirations 
quite unfulfilled. Blake suffered, but 
he lit a new lyric dawn; but the pre- 
monitory flash of that dawn came out 
of the dark middle days of the eight- 
eenth century—a single ray from the 
It was in confine- 


stories of lesser 


brain of a madman. 


ment, deprived of pen, ink and paper, 
that poor Kit Smart scratched with a 
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key upon the wainscot his magnificent 
“Song to David’: — 


Strong is the lion—like a coal 
His eyeball—like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against the foes; 
Strong the gier-eagle on his sail; 
Strong against tide th’ enormous whale 
Emerges as he goes. 


But stronger still, in earth and air, 

And in the sea, the man of prayer, 
And far beneath the tide; 

And in the seat to faith assigned, 

Where ask is have, where seek is find, 
Where knock is open wide. 


It sounds repeatedly the very note of 
Blake—and is the composition of a 
madman who, of his sane moments, has 
searcely left us one memorable line. 
Collins and Cowper knew madness, 
Swift and Southey withered from the 
top downward; but John Clare knew 
worse madness than any, and what 
poetry did he leave?— 


I am!—yet what I am who cares, or 
knows? 


He escaped from one asylum, and 
was found wandering with nothing to 
eat but the grass of the wayside. He 
was taken to another, in Northampton, 


and there left for twenty-two years 


alone—unvisited by wife, child or 
friend. 
Savage and Pattison, Ferguson, 


Walker, Thom, Dermody and Ashe are 
other names on the miserable list. Bud- 
gell and Chatterton, Beddoes and Adam 
Lindsay Gordon—these destroyed them- 
selves; Peele and Greene and Butler— 
“died wretchedly in squalid lodgings” 
is a line to be kept in stereotype for 
the biographies of lesser poets. Our 
anthology may add the details, and ap- 
pend (for instance) to the graceful song 
of “Samela”— 


Like to Diana in her summer weed— 


a footnote that the author died of 
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dropsy in the house of a poor shoemak- 
er near Dowgate. During his sickness 
he called continually upon God. His 
last act was to pen a letter to his wife 
imploring her pardon:— 


Sweet wife, as ever there was any 
goodwill or friendship between thee 
and me, see this bearer, my Host, satis- 
fied of his debt: I owe him £10, and but 
for him I had perished in the streets. 
Forget and forgive my wrongs done 
unto thee, and Almighty God have 
mercy on my soul. Farewell till we 
meet in Heaven, for on earth thou 
shalt never see me more. This 2 of 
September, 1592. Written by thy dying 
husband. 


When his body was laid out the shoe- 
maker's wife laid on his brow a wreath 
of laurel. 

Think of the footnotes to Peele’s gay 
and delightful “Fair and fair” and his 
noble “His golden locks time hath to 
silver turned;” to Carew’s “Ask me no 
more;” to Poe’s “Helen; the commen- 
tary of dishonor upon Waller’s “Go, 
lovely rose,” and Rochester's “Why 
dost thou shade thy lovely face”—a 
song of pure passion all but unrivalled 
in the language. Surrey, Southwell, 
Montrose went to the scaffold. Chidi- 
ock, Tichborne and Raleigh wrote “My 
prime of life,” and the exquisite “Even 
such is time” on the eve of execution; 
and the latter his “Go, soul, the body's 
guest” during captivity and while ex- 
pecting the end. The singer of “Come 
live with me and be my love” died in 
a drunken scuffle; the author of the fine 
chorus “O wearisome condition of hu- 
manity” was stabbed by a_serving- 
man. 

We shall have to record starvation— 
actual death by starvation. There is, 
of course, Otway’s case to tack on to his 
pretty “I did but look and love a while.” 
“He died,” says Johnson, “in a manner 
which I am unwilling to mention,” 
and then follows the story of how, al- 


most naked and in a rage of hunger, 
he rushed out from his lodgings, begged 
a shilling from a gentleman in a coffee- 
house, was given a guinea, ran off and 
bought a roll of bread and was choked 
with the first mouthful. “All this, I 
hope, is not true,” says the Doctor, 
“ ... but that indigence and its con- 
comitants, sorrow and despondency, 
pressed hard upon him has never been 
denied, whatever immediate cause 
might bring him to the grave.” 

The case of Pattison is less known; 
he died in London in 1727, aged less 
than twenty-one, and if starvation did 
not immediately kill him it is certain 
that he starved. Mangan of the immor- 
tal “Rosaleen” and “The Nameless 
One,” strayed from his hovel in Bride 
Street, Dublin, during the cholera epi- 
demic of 1849. Sick with hunger and 
exhausted, he fell into a pit dug for a 
house foundation, was discovered there 
after a long while, was taken to the 
Meath Hospital and transferred to the 
cholera sheds. ‘There the attendant 
physician found him not infected, but 
merely starving, too far gone for help. 
Next to Otway, in Chalmers’s collec- 
tion, comes Pomfret, author of the once 
famous “Choice.” Pomfret had been 
presented to a living of value, but 
some malicious fool tried to persuade 
the Bishop of London that a passage in 
“The Choice” was immoral. Pomfret 
went up to London and easily disposed 
of the falsehood, but at the same time 
he took the small-pox and died of it, 
aged thirty-six. 

Well, an accident of this sort is not 
specially incident to Minor Poets; and 
the reader who comes on a whole 
nebula of disasters in the “Lives” may 
be tempted to account for it by the con- 
ditions of Grub Street, and to add that 
Grub Street has passed away. But the 
tragedies of such men as_ Boyce, 
Churchill, Lloyd, Bamfylde, are not to 
be laid at any door in Grub Street; 
the seeds of them lay in the men them- 
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selves. To be sure, of all callings 
Poesy was, and is, the worst paid. You 
may write a “Belle Dame Sans Merci” 
tomorrow, and consider yourself ex- 
tremely fortunate if you make £5 by it. 
But poverty—though it has to be taken 
into account—is by no means all the 
mischief with the Minor Poet. The im- 
portant mischief lies in the noble and 
hopeless business of nursing an ideal 
out of all proportion to your powers, 
in mistaking—to quote Johnson again 
—inclination for ability; in the struggle 
between the high dream and the de- 
stammering tongue; in the 
danger of valuing yourself by the 
aspiration and losing your temper with 
men who prefer to value you by the 
performance; in the temptation to de- 
spise them for blockheads, to find the 
world no place for you and bid it go 
to the devil—which means, as often as 
not, going to the devil yourself. 


spairing, 


The Speaker. 


A Prayer. 


given at 
may be 


list I have 

random a dozen disasters 
picked out as _ accidental, having 
no connection with the poetic call- 
ing, “the sort of thing that might 
happen to anybody.” But as the list 
is extended—and it could be extended 
very far beyond the limits of this ar- 
ticle—the mere accumulation of disas- 
ters tells its own tale. The tragedies 
of Hartley Coleridge, James Thompson, 
Laman Blanchard, and Philip Bourke 
Marston are different; and the tragedies 
of Aphra Behn, “L. E. L.,” Charlotte 
Smith, and Emily Bronté are different; 
but together they help to make up a 
terrible case. Eastcheap and the Bank- 
side may pass, and Grub Street may 
pass; but the poetic temperament re- 
mains, self-torturing, sensitive, its 
sense of perfection unresting; its as- 
pirations so seldom winged with power. 
A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


In the 


A PRAYER. 


From vain desires, base thoughts, and evil ways, 

O blest Redeemer! give my soul release; 

Grant that with heart at rest, and mind at peace, 

And grateful lips o’erflowing with Thy praise, 

It may be mine to serve Thee all my days 

In psalms and hymns, and prayers that never cease, 
My spirit amplified with such increase 

As may my life to like fruition raise. 


Yea, lest my daily life should offer less 

Of love to Thee than doth my prayer or song, 
Let me in acts of merciful redress 

Take somewhat from the sum of human wrong: 
Use Thou my life some other life to bless, 

Then shall I have Thy blessing all day long. 


The Sunday Magazine. 


W. Cowan. 











